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HIS REPORT on Issaquena County, 

Mississippi, will serve several groups 
of readers, It will help farmers in plan- 
ning the kind of management that will 
protect their soils and provide good yields; 
assist engineers in selecting sites for roads, 
ponds, buildings, and other structures; 
aid foresters in managing woodlands; 
serve as a reference for students and teach- 
ers; and add to the knowledge of soil 
scientists. 

In making this survey, soil scientists 
dug holes and examined surface soils and 
subsoils; measured slopes with a hand 
level; noticed differences in growth of 
erops, weeds, and brush; and, in fact, re- 
corded all the things about the soils that 
they believed might affect their suitability 
for farming, prazing, engineering, and re- 
lated uses. 

The scientists plotted the boundaries of 
the soils on aerial photographs. Then, 
cartographers prepared from the photo- 
graphs the detailed soil map in the back 
of this report. Fields, woods, roads, and 
many other landmarks can be seen on the 
map. 


Locating the soils 


Use the index to the map sheets to locate 
areas on the large detailed map. The in- 
dex is a small map of the county, on which 
numbered rectangles have been drawn to 
show what area is covered by each sheet of 
the detailed map. On the detailed map, 
the boundaries of the soils are outlined 
and there is a symbol for each kind of soil. 
All areas marked with the same symboi 
have the same kind of soil. Suppose, for 
example, an area located on the map has 
the symbol Cb. The legend for the de- 
tailed map shows that Cb represents Com- 
merce silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


This soil and all the others mapped in the 
county are described in the section “De- 
scriptions of Soils.” 


Finding information 


Different sections of this report will be 
of special interest to different groups of 
readers. 

Farmers can learn about their soils in 
the section “Descriptions of Soils,” and 
how to manage the soils and what yields 
to expect in the section “Use and Manage- 
ment of Soils.” 

Foresters and others interested in wood- 
lands can refer to the subsection “General 
Management,” which discusses the man- 
agement of woodlands. 

Engineers will find the engineering 
characteristics of the soils summarized in 
the subsection “Engineering Properties of 
Soils.” 

Soil setentists will find information 
about how the soils were formed 2nd how 
they are classified in the section “Genesis, 
Morphology, and Classification of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will 
find information about sotls and their 
management in various parts of the report, 
depending on their particular interest. 

The last part of the report gives general 
information about the county and about 
the kind of agriculture. It will be of par- 
ticular interest to persons not famuliar 
with the county. 

* bd a 

This soil survey is part of the technical 
assistance furnished by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to the Issaquena County Soil 
Conservation District. Fieldwork for this 
survey was completed in 1959. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all statements refer to 
conditions at the time the survey was in 
progress. 
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SSAQUENA COUNTY is entirely within the flood 

plain of the Mississippi River. It is bounded on the 
south by Warren County, on the east by Sharkey and 
Yazoo Counties, on the north by Washington County, and 
on the west by the Mississippi River (fig. 1}. It is irregu- 
lar in shape and has a maximum length of about 41 miles 
and a maximum width of about, 26 miles. The approxi- 
mate Jand area is about 265,600 acres. 

Because of its location, the county has been susceptible 
to flooding by the Mississippi River. This hazard has 
been lessened since the levees were built, and the county 
has become more productive agriculturally. Nevertheless, 
certain sections still have a backwater problem. 

The total rainfall is greater than Unat needed for most 
erops, and drainage is needed in winter and in spring. 
In summer, water for plani use often is limited. Cotton 
and soybeans are the principal crops grown in the county. 
The production of livesteck is mcreasing. 

The soils in the county developed from alluvium de- 
posited by the Mississippi River. They are well supplied 
with plant nutrients. There are large supplies of water 
below the surface. Bedrock is at a great depth, which 
is a handicap in some engineering projects because arti- 
ficial bases must be used for large structures. 


General Soil Map 


In mapping a county or other large tract, it is fairly 
easy to see definite changes as one travels from place to 
place. There are many obvious changes, among them 
changes in shape, gradient, and length of slopes, in the 
course, depth, and speed of streams, in kinds of native 
plants, and even in the kinds of agriculture. Along with 
these obvious changes in the environment, there are less 
easily noticed changes in the patterns of soils. 

By drawing lines around the different patterns of soils 
on a smali map, one may obtain a map of the general soil 
areas, also called soi] associations. Such a map is useful 
to those who want a general idea of the soils, wha want 
to compare different parts of a county, or who want (0 
locate large areas suitable for some partienlar kind of 
agriculture or other broad land use. 

The five soil associations in Issaquena County are 
shown on the colored soil map at the back of this report. 
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Figure 1 Location of Issaquena County in Mississippi. 
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Each association is named for the major soil series in it, 
but each may include soils of other series. Also, the 
major soil series in one association may occur in others. 
Each of the five soil associations is deseribed in Unis 
section. 


1. Commerce-Robinsonville-Crevasse 
Association 


This association oceupies broad, nearly level areas on 
recent natural levees, It is mostly along the eastern side 
of the Mississippi River levee, but a considerable acreage 
is along Deer Creek. The soils formed from medium- 
textured to coarse-textured recent allavium. The coarser 
textured and better drained soils commonly are at the 
higher elevations adjacent to streams. As the distance 
from the stream increases, the soils become finer textured 
and more poorly drained, 

The Commerce soils generally are at the lowest. eleva- 
tions on recent natural levees. They are somewhat, poorly 
drained to moderately well drained and have a dark 
grayish-brown to brown surface soil and a grayish-brown 
stratified subsoil. 

The Robinsonville soils generally are at the higher 
elevations adjacent to streams. They are moderately well 
drained to wel! drained and have a dark-brown surface 
soil and a brown and yellowish-brown, stratified subsoil. 

The Crevasse soils are on ridge-depressional topog- 
raphy near old levee breaks. They formed from coarse- 
textured sediments and are excessively drained. 

This association makes np about 10 percent of Issa- 
quena County. ‘The Commerce soils comprise 60 percent 
of the association; the Robinsonville soils, 15 percent; 
and the Crevasse soils, 10 percent. Inclusions of Sharkey, 
Dowling, Tunica, and Bowdre soils make up the balance. 
About half of the association is in capability class I. The 
rest is predominantly in class IT, but considerable acre- 
ages are in classes IT and TY. ‘ 

The soils in this association are among the best. for 
agticulture of any mm the county. Most of the acreage 
has been cleared and is used for crops. .The farms are 
mostly of the general type. They range from small 
owner operated units to large plantations. The principal 
crops are cotton, soybeans, small grain, and corn. 


2, Commerce-Tunica-Bowdre Association 


This assoctation generally occupies nearly level areas on 
natural levees where slack-water clay was deposited over 
coarser textured material. The surface soil is stlty clay 
loam to clay, and the subsoil is coarser textured, Slopes 
are steeper along streams and depressions, The slack- 
water clay is thinnest at the higher elevations near old 
stream runs. It becomes thicker as the distance fram the 
stream increases and as the elevation becomes lower. 
Narrow depressions are scattered throughout the associa- 
tion and form a part of the natural drainage system. 

The Commerce soils are at the higher elevations ad- 
jacent to streams. They are somewhat poorly drained to 
moderately well drained. The surface soil is dark-brown 
and brewn silty clay loam and is underlain by medium- 
textured, stratified material. 


The Tunica soils are at the lower elevations, They are 
somewhat poorly drained. The surface soil and subsoil are 
dark grayish-brown clay and are underlain by coarser 
textured material at depths of 20 to 30 inches, 

The Bowdre soils are in areas between the Commerce 
soils and the Tunica soils. They are moderately well 
drained, The surface soi] is dark-gray or very dark gray- 
ish-brown clay and coarser textured material is present at 
depths of 10 to 20 inches. 

‘This association occupies about 20 percent of the county. 
The Commerce soils comprise approximately 35 percent 
of the association; the Tunica soils, 80 percent; and the 
Bowdre soils, 20 percent. Tnelusions of Sharkey and 
Dowling clays make up the rest. Most of the assoctation 
is in capability class 7. A small acreage isineclassI, The 
rest is m classes T1T and TV. 

Ahout 73 percent of the acreage has been cleared and Is 
used for crops and pasture. The farms are relatively 
large. They range in kind from general farms to highly 
specialized livestock farms, The principal crops are cot- 
ton, soybeans, and small grain. A large acreage is in 
pasture. ‘The soils are somewhat difficult to manage be- 
cause good tilth is hard to maintain. - 


3. Beulah-Dundee-Forestdale Association 


This association ocenpies nearly level to gently sloping 
areas along old streams. The soils developed from mod- 
erately coarse textured to moderately fine textured al- 
Invium that has some degree of profile development. 
They are coarser textured at the higher elevations ad- 
jacent to streams, but, as the distance from the stream 
increases, the elevation becomes lower and the soils are 
finer textured, Narrow, shallow depressions are scat- 
tered throughout the association and form part of the 
natural drainage pattern. 

The Beulah soils are at the higher elevations near 
streams. They are somewhat excessively drained and have 
a dark-brown and brown surface soil and a pale-brown to 
light yellowish-brown subsoil. 

The Dundee soils are at shghtly lower elevations than 

the Beulah soils, They are somewhat poorly drained to 
moderately well drained and have a grayish-brown surface 
soll and a very dark grayish-brown silty clay loam 
subsoil. 
' The Forestdale soils are at the lower elevations on old 
natural levees, ‘They are poorly drained to somewhat. 
poorly drained, The surface soil is dark grayish-brawn 
silty clay loam, and the subsoil is gray silty clay. 

This assoeiation occupies less than 4 percent of the 
county. The Beulah soils comprise about 87 percent of the 
association; the Dundee soils, 33 percent; and the Forest- 
dale soils, 15 percent. Inclusiens of Dowling, Sharkey, 
and Tunica soils make up the rest. More than 60 percent, 
of the association is in capability class IT, The rest is 
mostly in capability classes I and IIT. 

Most, of the acreage has been cleared and is used for 
crops. The farms range in size from small family-oper- 
ated units to comparatively large plantations. The soils 
are easily tilled and conserved and are suited to a variety 
of crops. The principal crops are cotton, soybeans, small 
grain, and corn, 
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4. Sharkey-Dowling-Tunica Association 


This association is in wide, level and nearly level, slack- 
water areas. Some sloping soils are along narrow de- 
pressions scattered throughout the association. The soils 
formed from clay sediments deposited by still or slowly 
moving water. 

The Sharkey soils are on broad, low flats, They are 
poorly drained and have a very dark gray clay surface 
soil and a very dark gray clay subsoil. 

The Dowling soils are in depressions. They are poorly 
drained and have a very dark gray clay surface soil and 
a mottled, gleyed clay subsoil. 

The Tunica soils are at the higher elevations along 
streams, They are somewhat poorly drained, The sur- 
face sot] is thick, dark-colored clay and is underlain by 
coarser textured material, 

This associuition occupies about. 55 percent of [ssaquena 
County, ‘The Sharkey soils comprise aboul 65 percent. 
of the association; the Dowling soils, 15 percent; and 
Tunica soils, 10 percent. Inclusions of Bowdre and 
Forestdale soils make up the rest. Most of the acreage is 
in capability class III. The rest is m classes II and LY. 

About 75 percent of the acreage is still im forest. The 
rest has been cleared and is used principally for crops and 
pasture. The farms range in size from small family- 
operated units to large plantations. The soils are very 
difficult. to manage. Good surface drainage is hard to 
obtain. Part of the acreage is subject. to overflow or back- 
water, The principal crops are soybeans, cotton, and 
small grain. A considerable acreage is in pasture. 


5. Alluvial Land Association 


This association consists of soils between the Mississippi 
River and its levee. ‘These sotls are subject to annual 
overflow, and some remain under water for long periods. 
The overitiow normally occurs in spring oer early in 
summer, 

This association makes up about 10 percent of Issa- 
quena County. More than 90 percent of it 1s in extensive 
forest, where it was impractical to delineate the soils 
separately. Cleared areas were classified, and the princi. 
pal soils are those of the Robinsonville, Commerce, Cre- 
vasse, Dowling, Sharkey, Tunica, and Bowdre series. 
These soils range in texture from sand to clay and in 
drainage from poor to excessive. The topography is 
nearly level but includes some steeper areas along stream- 
banks and depressions. 

Cleared areas are used for cotton, soybeans, and corn. 
There is a great risk in growing small grains, except on 
the higher areas, because of the overflow hazard. A con- 
siderable acreage is in pasture. 


Use and Management of Soils 


This section has five main parts. The first explains the 
system of classification used to show the relative suita- 
bility of the soils for various uses; the second is a discus- 
sion of management of the soils of Issaquena County by 
capability units; the third describes the general manage- 
ment of the soils for cropland, pasture, woodland, and 


wildlife; the fourth gives estimates of yields of the prin- 
cipal crops under two levels of management; and the fifth 
contains information that ean be used by engineers. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping of soils that 
shows, in a general way, how suitable they are for most 
kinds of farming, It is a practical grouping based on 
limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when they are 
usec, and the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels—the capabrtlity class, subclass, and unit. The eight 
capability classes in the broadest, grouping are designated 
by Roman numerals T through VIII. In elass I are the 
soils that have few limitations, the widest range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. The 
soils in the other classes have progressively greater natural 
limitations. In class VIII are soils and land forms so 
rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not pro- 
duce worthwhile yields of crops, grazing, or wood 
products, 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations 
within the classes. Within most of the classes there can 
be up to four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by 
adding a small letter, e, w, 6, or ¢, to the class numeral, for 
example, Te. The letter ¢ shows that the main limitation 
is risk of erosion unless close-grawing plant cover is main- 
tained; 7 means that water in or on the soil will iter- 
fere with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils the 
wetness can be partly correeted by artificial drainage) ; s 
shows that, the soil is limited mainly because it is shallow, 
droughty, or stony; anc ¢, used in only some parts of the 
country, indicates that the chief limitation is climate that 
is too cold or too dry. 

Tn class T there are no subclasses, because the sotls of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can contain, 
at the most, only subclasses w, s, and ¢, because the soils in 
it have little or no erosion hazard but have other limita- 
tions that limit their use largely to pasture, range, wood- 
land, or wildlife. 

Within the subelasses are the capability units, groups of 
soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and pas- 
ture plants, to require similar management, and to have 
similar productivity and other responses to management. 
Thus, the eapability unit is a convenient grouping of soils 
for many statements about their management. Capability 
units are generally identified by numbers assigned locally, 
for example, Te—-1 or I1Ie-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their per- 
manent limitations; but without consideration of major 
and generally expensive land-forming that would change 
the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soil; and 
without consideration of possible but unlikely major 
reclamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
elasses and units in this county, are described in the list 
that, follows? 


1 After the report for Issaquena County was prepared for pub- 
lication, the soils shown in capability umits I[s—2, IIs—4, ITs-3, 
JIs—6, Ilis-2, and ITIs-4 were reassigned to capability umits 
IIlw-2, lIlw-4, IIw-35, ITw-6, III w-2. and WIw-4 respectively. 
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Class I--Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Unit I-1.—Semewhat, poorly drained to moder- 
ately well drained soils on natural levees; 0 to 
2 percent slopes. 

Unit I-2—Well-drained soils on recent natural 
levees; 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Class II.—-Soils that. have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subelass [Ie.—Soils susceptible to moderate erosion 
if not protected. 

Unit ITe-1---Somewhat poorly drained to mod- 
erately well drained soils on recent natural 
Jeyees; 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Unit: Tle-2.— Well-drained soils on recent natu- 
ral levees; 2to 5 percent slopes. 

Unit ITe-+.—Somewhat poorly drained te mod- 
erately well drained silty clay loams; 2 to 4 
percent slopes. 

Subelass Ifs.—Sotls moderately Hmited by low water- 
halding capacity or other soil features. 

Unit Ifs-1.—Somewhat droughty soils; 
percent slopes. 

Unit IIs-2.- Somewhat poorly dratned and mod- 
erately well dramed clays; 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Unit IIs-4+.—Poorly drained to somewhat poorly 
drained silty clay loams; 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Unit. Is-5.— Poorly drained soils underlain by 
clay; Oto 2 percent slopes, 

Unit IIfs-6.—Somewhat poorly drained to mod- 
erately well drained silty clay loams; 0 te 2 
percent. slopes. 

Class ITI.—Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass L1]w—Soils limited by very slow perme- 
ability and by susceptibility to flooding. 

Unit IIIw-11.—Poorly drained clays that have 
slow surface drainage; 0 to 14 percent slopes, 

Unit TIw-13.---Poorly drained, mixed-textured 
soils in depressions. 

subclass ILIs—Soils limited by poor tilth. 

Unit ITIs-2.—Somewhat poorly drained and 
moderately well drained cliys; 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 

Unit [i Is-+.—Poorly drained clays; 0 to 5 per- 
cent. stopes, 

Class 1V.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require yery careful man- 
agement, or both. 

Subclass [Vw.-—Soils 
ponding, 

Unit T¥w-l.—Poorly drained clays in depres- 
sions. 

Subclass [Vs.—Soils severely limited by droughtiness 
and low water-holding capacity. 

Unit [Vs-1-—Droughty soils; 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 
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Class ¥.—Soils that have little or no erosion hazard, but 
have other limitations that are impractical to remove 
without major reclamation, that. limit their use largely 
to pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 
There are no class V soils in issaquena County. 

Class VI.—Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited for cultivation and limit their 
use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife 
food and cover. 

There are no class VI soils in Issaquena County. 

Class VII.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited for cultivation without major 
reclamation and that restrict their use largely to graz- 
ing, woodland, or wildlife. 

There are no class VIT soils in Issaquena County. 

Class VIII.—Soils and land forms that have limitations 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants; and restrict their use 
to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or esthetic 
purposes, 

There are no class VIII soils in Issaquena County, 


Capability Units 


Each of the 16 capability units in Issaquena County is 
discussed in the following pages. All of the soils in one 
unit: need about the same kind of man: agement, respond to 
management in about the same way, and have essentially 
the same limitations. The crop rotations mentioned are 
given as examples; they are not the only rotations suited 
to the soils of the unit. 

Capability untt I-1 

This capability unit consists of nearly level soils that 
are somewhat poorly drained to moder ately well drained. 
The surface soil is silt loam or very fine sandy loam and 
is from 4 to 8 inches thick, The subsoil is stratified and 
ranges in texture from silt. loam to silty clay loam. In 
some places the subsoil is directly above thick beds of 
slack-water clay. The following soils are in this unit: 

Commerce silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Commerce silt loam, noderately shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
Commerce very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Trindee silt loam, 0 to 2 pereent slopes. 

These soils occupy slightly less than 5 percent of the 
county, They are easy to work, and surface runoff is no 
problem. The available water holding capacity is moder- 
ate to high. Permeability is moder ate to moderately slow 
except where there is a plowsole. The content of organic 
matter is low, Natural fertility is moderate to high, The 
reaction normally is slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 

These soils are among the best in the county for crops 
and pasture. They are well suited to cotton, corn, soy- 
beans, and small grain and to vetch and wild winter peas 
grown as winter cover crops. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, 
jehnsongrass, whiteclover, vetch, and wild winter peas are 
good pasture plants. Sudangrass and other summer 

grasses do well. Annual lespedeza, alfalfa, red clover, and 
tall fescue are only fairly well suited. 

Trees that grow well are cottonwood, pecan, sweetgum, 
water oak, American elm, boxelder, and sugarberry, 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean- 
tilled crop every year if crop residnes are utilized, ferti- 
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livers are applied according to soil tests and to current 
recommendations, and supporting practices are carried 
out as needed. 

These soils can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. If left bare they tend to crust and pack 
after rains, and a good stand of crops may be difficult to 
obtain. The best time to plow is early in spring. In 
places a plowsele, or hard compact layer, is just beneath 
the surface layer. It can be shattered by deep tillage or 
by subsoiling in fall when the soil is dry. Rows should 
be arranged so that excess water will run off without caus- 
ing erosion. \W-type ditches are needed as outlets. 

The content of organic matter can be inereased by turn- 
ing under crop residues, by using a suitable sod crop in 
the cropping system, and by growing winter legumes after 
clean-tilled crops, Nonlegume crops respond to applica- 
tions of nitrogen fertilizer, In some places lime is needed 
for best yields of alfalfa and some other legumes. 


Capability unit I-2 


The only soil in this capability unit is Robinsonville 
very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil 1s 
nearly level and well drained. The surface soil is pre- 
dominantly very fine sandy loam and is approximately 
6 inches thick. The subsoil is stratified very fine sandy 
loam and silt loam that becomes coarser with depth. 

This soil cecupies less than 1 percent of the county. It 
normally has a favorable supply of avatlable moisture but. 
is slightly droughty in dry periods. Surface runoff is no 
problem, Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
axcept where there is a pore The content of organic 
matter is low. Natural fertility is high. The reaction 
is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, early truck crops, and 
small gram. Good yields of bermudagrass, johnsongrass, 
and crimson clover can be expected. This soil is fairly 
well suited to early corn, vetch, wild winter peas, and 
whiteclover but is poorly suited to fescue, alfalfa, dallis- 
grass, and annual lespedeza. Growing late-maturing 
corn, soybeans, sorghum, millet, and sudangrass is risky 
because of the limited moisture supply, 

Trees that grow well are cottonwood, sycamore, sweel- 
gun, water oak, American elm, and boxelder. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
are applied according to soil tests and to current recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed, 

This soil can be worked throughout 1 wide range of 
moisture content. If left bare it tends to crust and pack 
after heavy rains. A plowsele may form just beneath the 
surface and will restrict. the development, of roots and the 
internal movement of water. It should be shattered by 
deep tillage in fall when the soil is dry. Rows should. be 
arranged so that excess water will run off without causing 
erosion, and W-type ditches are needed for outlets. 

Adding organic matter will improve the structure and 
will increase the available water holding capacity, the rate 
of infiltration, and the bacterial activity. It alse will re- 
duce crusting. The content of organic matter can be in- 
creased by turning under crop residues, by including a 
suitable sod crop in the cropping system, and by growing 
legumes after clean-tilled crops. In most places nitrogen 
is the fertilizer most needed. 


Capability unit He-I 

The only soil in this capability unit is Commerce very 
fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, This gently slop- 
ing, somewhat poorly drained to moderately weil drained 
soil is on recent natural levees. The surface soil is silt 
loam. or very fine sandy loam that is from 4 to 8 inches 
deep. The subsoil is stratified silt loam, very fine sandy 
loam, and silty clay loam. This soil occurs in long, nar- 
row areas along the sides of bayous or depressions. 

This soil oceuptes about 0.2 percent of the county. It 
is easy to till, but surface runoff needs to be controlled. 
Permeability is moderate to moderately slow, and the 
available water holding capacity is moderate to high, 
The content. of organic matter is low, but natural fertility 
is moderate to high, The reaction normally is slightly 
acid to mildly alkaline. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, millet, and sudangrass. Vetch and wild winter 
peas do well as winter cover crops. Suitable pasture 
srops are bermudagrass, johnsongrass, dallisgrass, white- 
clover, and winter legumes. Fescne, alfalfa, red clover, 
and annual lespedeza are only fairly well suited. 

Trees that grow well are cottonwood, pecan, sweetgum, 
water oak, American elm, boxelder and sugarberry. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
are applied according to soil tests and to current recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to control runoff, 
clean-tilled crops should be grown only about half the time 
and a close-growing crop or a soil-improving crop should 
be grown in the other years. 

This soil can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content, If left bare it tends to crust and pack 
after hard rams, and a good stand of erops may be diffi- 
cult. to obtain. If clean-tilled crops are grown continu- 
ously, some areas will become moderately eroded. Rows 
shoukl be arranged on the contour to prevent further 
erosion and to conserve moisture. Grassed waterways are 
not usually needed as row outlets. 

The content of organic matter can be increased by turn- 
ing under crop residues, by using a suitable sod erop in the 
cropping system, and by growing winter legumes after 
clean-tilled crops. Nonlegume crops respond to nitrogen 
fertilizer. In places lime may he needed for best yields 
of alfalfa and other legumes. 


Capability unit Ife-2 

The only soil in this capability unit is Robinsonville 
very fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This gently 
sloping, well-drained soil is on recent natural levees. The 
surface soil is very fine sandy loam, The stratified sub- 
soil is very fine sandy loam and silt leam that normally 
becomes coarser with depth, This soil occurs mn long, nar- 
row areas along bayous or depressions. 

This soil occupies only about 0.1 percent of the county. 
It is easy to work, but surface runoff needs to be con- 
trolled. Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
except where there is a plowsole, This scil generally has 
a favorable supply of moisture but is slightly droughty in 
dry periods. The content of organic matter is low, Nat- 
ural fertility is high. ‘The reaction is slightly acid to mod- 
erately alkaline. 
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This soil is well suited to cotton, small grain, and early 
truck crops. It is fairly well suited to early corn, vetch, 
and wild winter peas. Late corn and soybeans are nat 
suitable because of the drought hazard. Jermudagrass, 
johnsongrass, and crimson clover yield well. Whiteclover, 
vetch, and wild winter peas are fairly well suited. Fescue, 
dallisgrass, annual lespedeza, and annual summer grasses 
generally are not suited. 

Trees that grow well are cottonwood, sycamore, sweet- 
gum, water oak, American elm, and box elder. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
are applied according to sou tests and to current recom- 
mendations, end supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to control runoff, 
clean-tilled crops should be grown only about hatf the time 
and a close-srowing ¢rop or a soil-improving crop should 
be grown in the other years. 

This soil can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. If left bare tt tends to crust and pack 
after heavy rains. If a plowsole restricts root develop- 
ment and the internal movement of water, it should be 
shattered by deep tillage when the soil is dry. 

Tf clean-tilled crops are grown continuously, some areas 
will become moderately eroded. Rows should be so ar- 
ranged as to prevent further erosion and to conserve 
moisture. W-type ditches and, in some areas, grassed 
waterways are needed as outlets. ‘ 

The content of organic matter should be built up and 
maintained to improve soil structure and to increase the 
available water holding capacity, permeability, and bac- 
terial activity. Organic matter can be added by turning 
under crop residues, by including a suitable sod crop in the 
cropping rotation, and by growing winter legumes after 
clean-tilled crops. Nitrogen is needed for most nonlegume 
crops. In some places lime is needed for the best vields 
of alfalfa and other legumes. ° 


Capability. unit Ile 


The only soil in this capability unit is Commerce silty 
clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, This soil is gently slop- 
ing and is somewhat. poorly drained to moderately well 
drained, The surface soil is silty clay loam and is 4 to 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is stratified silt loam and very 
fine sandy loam. : 

This soil occupies about 1 percent of the county. Some 
areas are already moderately eroded, Surface runoff 
should be controlled to prevent. further erosion, Perme- 
bility 1s moderately slow, The available water holding 
capacity is moderate to high. The content of organic 
matter 1s low, and natural fertility is high. The reaction 
is slightly acid te mildly alkaline. 

This soil is well suited to most. crops commonly grown 
inthe area, Corn is fairly well suited. Most of the peren- 
nial and summer grasses common to the area, as well as 
the perennial and annual legumes, grow well. 

The trees that grow well are cottonwood, pecan, sweet- 
gum, water oak, American elm, boxelder and sugarberry. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a eclean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
are applied aecording to soil tests and to current recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to control runoff, 


clean-tilled crops should he grown only about half the 
time and a close-growing crop or a soil-improving crop 
should be grown in the other years. 

This soil tends to clod and should not be worked when 
wet. Rows should be arranged so that excess water will 
run off without causing erosion, W-type ditches and, in 
some areas, vegetated waterways are needed for row 
outlets. 

Additional organic matter will improve the workability 
of the soil and will inerease the available water holding 
capacity and the bacterial activity. The content of or- 
ganic matter can be inereased by turning under crop resi- 
dues, by including a suitable sod crop in the cropping 
system, and by growing winter Jegumes after clean-tilled 
crops. Nitrogen is the fertilizer generally needed for 
most. nonlegume crops. In some places lime is needed for 
the best. yields of alfalfa and other lezumes. 


Capability unit Lis-I 


The only sou in this capability unit is Beulah very fme 
sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. This nearly level, some- 
what droughty soil is on old natural levees. The surface 
soil is a very fine sandy loam and silt loam and is about 6 
inches thick in most. places, The subsoil is a very fine 
sandy Joam that grades with depth to loamy fine sand. 

This soil occupies about 0.3 percent of the county. It 
is easy to till. Surface runoff is no problem, Internal 
drainage is somewhat excessive. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid. The available water holding capacity is low, 
and the content of organte mutter is low, The reaction is 
strongly acid. 

This soil is well suited to early truck crops and small 
erain, which grow in spring when moisture normally is 
abundant. It is fairly well suited to cotton and early 
corn but not to soybeans, late corn, and millet, The most. 
suitable sod crops are bermudagrass, johnsongrass, and 
crimson clover. Daltlisgrass, fescue, sudangrass, annual 
lespedeza, white clover, and red clover are not suitable. 

Trees that grow well are blackgum, sweetgum, syea- 
more, and various species of oak. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
are applied according to soil tests and fe current reconi- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices ta contrel runoff, 
clean-illled crops should be grown only about half the 
time and a close-growing crop or a soil-linproving crop 
should be grown m the other years. 

This sot] can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. If left bare it tends to crust and pack, 
and a good stand of crops may be difficult to obtain. 
The best time to prepare this soil for planting is early in 
spring. Rows should be arranged carefully to conserve 
moisture and to permit excess water to run off without 
causing erosion. Y-type and W-type ditches are needed 
for outlets In some areas. 

Additional organic matter will increase the available 
water holding capacity. The content of organic matter 
can be increased by turning under crop residues, by in- 
cluding a suitable sod erop in the cropping system, and 
by growing winter legumes after elean-tilled crops. 
Nonlegume crops respond to applications of nitrogen 
fertilizer. 
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Capability unit Iis-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained and moderately well drained clayey soils. 
The surface soil and subsoil are clay. The underlyin 
material, at depths of 10 to 32 inches, is coarser textured. 
The following soils are in this capability unit: 

Bowdre clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Tunica clay, U to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy almost 9 percent of the county. They 
are somewhat difficult to manage, When dry, they harden 
and crack. When wet, they are very plastic. Water 
moves into and through them slowly, except when they are 
cracked. Then it moves rapidly until the cracks seal up. 
Surface runoff isno problem, The soils are well supplied 
with water for plant use. The content of organic matter 
is low, but natural fertility is high. The reaction is acid 
to mildly alkaline. 

These soils are best suited to pasture and hay crops. 
They are well suited to cotton, soybeans, sorghum, small 
grain, vetch, and wild winter peas, They are fairly well 
suited to corn, annual lespedeza, millet, and sudangrass. 
Suitable sod crops are tall fescue, johnsongrass, dallis- 
erass, alfalfa, white clover, red clover, and winter legumes. 

Trees that grow well are sweetgum, American elm, 
cottonwood, and various species of oak. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
are upplied according to soil tests and to current recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to control runoff, 
clean-tilled crops should be grown only about half the 
time and a close-growing crop or a soil-improving crop 
should be grown in the other years. 

Good tilth is hard to maintain. Properly arranged rows 
and V-type and W-type ditches are needed to prevent 
pouding and to permit exeess water to run off without 
causing erosion. Deep plowing in fall or early in winter 
is desirable to prevent excessive clodding at planting time. 
High seedbeds will help to drain and aerate these soils. 

The content of organic matter can be increased by turn- 
ing under crop residues and by using a suitable sod crop 
in the cropping system. Nitrogen is the only fertilizer 
needed for most crops. 

Capability unit Is-4 

This capability unit consists of nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained to poorly drained soils that are on old 
natural levees. The surtace soil is silty clay Joam and is 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is gleyed, mottled clay 
and is underlain by coarser textured material. The fol- 
lowing soils are in this capability unit : 

Forestdale silty clay loam, 0 te 2 percent slopes. 
Sharkey silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy less than 4 percent of the county. 
They are favorably supplied with available moisture. 
Permeability is slow. In some of the more nearly level 
areas, surface runoff is slow. These soils crack when dry 
and are slightly plastic when wet. Good tilth is difficult 
to maintain. The content of organic matter is low, and 
natural fertility is low. The reaction is medium acid. 

These soils are well suited to soybeans, annual lespedeza, 
rice, small grain, vetch, wild winter peas, and sorghum, 
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They are fairly well suited to colton, sudangrass, and mil- 
let. In most years growing corn is risky, but in some 
years ylelds are moderately high. Suitable pasture crops 
are bermudagrass, johnsongrass, and winter legumes. 
Fescne, dalliserass, red clover, white clover, and summer 
annuals are fairly well suited. 

Trees that. grow well are bitter pecan, green ash, rock 
elm, red maple, and various species of oak. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
wop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilzers 
are applied according to soil tests and to current recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to control runoff, 
elean-tilled crops shonid be grown only about half the 
time and 2 close-growing crop or a soil-improving crop 
should be grown in the other years. 

These scils are inelined to form clods when cultivated 
and are somewhat cold natured. Proper arrangement of 
rows and V-type and W-type ditches are needed so that, 
excess water will run off without causing erosion. Seed- 
beds should be high to help drain and aerate the soils. 

Additional organic matter will improve infiltration and 
workability, increase bacterial activity, and reduce crust- 
ing. The content of organic matter can be increased by 
turning under crop residues, by using a suitable sod crop 
in the cropping system, and by growing winter legumes 
after clean-tilled crops. In most places nitrogen 1s the 
only fertilizer needed. 


Capability unit lis-5 


This capability unit consists of poorly draimed, shallow 
soils. These soils are underlain ty slack-water clay at 
depths of 5 to 20 inches. Their slope is less than 2 per- 
cent. The following soils are in this capability unit: 
Sharkey silt loam, overwash, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Sharkey fine sandy loam, overwnsh, 0 te 2 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 1 percent of the county. Sur- 
face runoff is no problem. Permeahility is moderately 
rapid to moderately slow in tha surface soil and very 
slow in the underlyimg layers. The available water hold- 
ing capacity is high to very high. The content of organic 
matter is low, but the natural fertility is high. The reac- 
tion is slightly acid te mildly alkaline. 

These soils are well suited to cotton, soybeans, sorghum, 
fesene, dallisgrass, johnsongrass, bermudagrass, wild 
winter peas, and whiteclover. They are fairly well suited 
to corn, sudangrass, millet, annual lespedeza, red clover, 
vetch, and alfalfa. 

Trees that grow well are sweetgum, water oak, hack- 
berry, elm, and ash. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop restdues are utilized, fertilizers 
are applied according to soil tests and to current recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to contro] runoff, 
clean-tilled crops should be grown only about half the 
time and a close-growing crop or a soil-improving crop 
should, be grown in the other years. 

These soils are easy to till but, if left bare, will crust, 
puddle, and pack after rains. Their somewhat cold nature 
may delay planting. Rows should be carefully laid out 
so that excess water will empty into Y-type and W-type 
ditches. 


Additional organic matter will improve soi] structure, 
reduce crusting and puddling, and increase infiltration, 
available water holding capacity, and bacterial activity. 
The content of organic matter can be increased by turning 
under crop residues, by using a suitable sod crop im the 
cropping system, and by growing winter legumes after 
clean-tilled erops. 


Capability unit I[Is-6 


This capability unit consists of nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained to moderately well drained soils. The 
surface soil is silty clay loam and is 4 to 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is dominanily silt loam. The following soils 
are in this capability unit: 

Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Commerce silty cluy loam, moderately shallow, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Dundes aly clay loam. 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Tunica silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils make up about § percent of the county. 
Surface runoff is only a minor problem, but permeability 
is moderately slow to slow. The available water holding 
capacity is moderate to high. The content of organic 
matter is low, but natural fertility is high. The reaction 
is medium acs] to mildly alkaline, 

These soils are well suited to soybeans, small grain, 
cotton, and sorghum, They are fairly well suited to corn, 
sudangrass, millet, and annual lespedeza. Pasture crops 
to which they are well suited are fescue, bermudagrass, 
johnsongrass, dallisgrass, whiteclover, and wild winter 
peas. They are only fairly well suited to red clover, 
vetch, and alfalfa. 

Trees that grow well are cottonwood, pecan, sweetgum, 
various species of oak, American elm, boxelder, and 
sugarberry. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
are applied according to soil tests and to eurrent recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to control runoff, 
clean-tilled crops should be grown only about half the 
time and a close-growing crop or a soil-improving crop 
should be grown in the other years. 

These soils are somewhat difficult to till because they 
tend to break into clods. They should not be worked 
when wet. Rows should be arranged so that. water will 
run off, and W-type ditches should be used to remoye 
excess water without causing erosion. 

The content of organic maiter can be increased by 
turning under crop residues, by using a suitable sod crop 
in the cropping system, and by growing winter legumes 
after cleau-tilled crops. Most nonlegume crops will re- 
spond to nitrogen. : 


Capability unit [w-t! 


This capability unit. consists of level, poorly drained, 
slack-water soils. The surface soil is predominantly clay. 
The subsoil restricts the movement of air and water. The 
following soils are in this capability unit: 


Sharkey clay, 0 to 4 percent slopes, 
Sharkey and Dowling clays. 


These soils occupy more than 35 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is in forest. These soils are very 


difficult to manage. When dry, they are extremely hard 
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and crack extensively. When wet, they are very plastic 
and the cracks seal over. Surface runoff is slow, and 
water from higher areas tends to collect and pond. Per- 
meability is very slow, The available water holding capa- 
city is generally very high. After s prolonged wet season, 
the water table may be near the surface. If the soils 
are cultivated, the content of organic matter normally 
islow. Natural fertility ishigh. The reaction is strongly 
acid to slightly acid. 

Use of these soils is limited by excess moisture, poor 
talth, and the hazard of local floods. The soils are best 
suited to rice and soybeans. Unless drained, they are 
not suited to cotton and small grain. Growing corn is 
hazardous. 

Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, johnsongrass, fescue, and 
whiteclover are well suited. Sudangrass, millet, red 
clover, and annual lespedeza are fairly well suited. 

Trees that. grow well are green ash, American elm, 
hackberry, Nuttall oak, overeup oak, and bitter pecan. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
are apphed according to soil tests and te current recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to contrel water, 
these soils should be in perennial vegetation most of the 
(aime. 

These soils can be worked only within a very narrow 
range of moisture content. Good stands are difficult to 
obtain because the soils tend to crust. Seedbeds should 
be prepared early so they can settle before planting. 
Rows should be arranged to permit maximum drainage. 
V-type and W-type ditches should be placed in the low 
spots. In places, dragline ditches are needed for outlets. 

The content of orgunic matter can be increased by using 
a suitable sod crop in the cropping system. Nitrogen is 
the fertilizer most needed. 


Capability unit Tlw~13 


The Dowling soils are the only goils in this capability 
wut. They are poorly drained, mixed-textured soils that 
occur in long, narrow depressions, Additional sediments 
are deposited periodically from the adjacent higher areas. 
Che surface soil ranges in texture from silty clay to very 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is clay, and in places there 
are thin lenses of coarser textured materia). 

_ These soils make up legs than 1 percent of the county. 
Surface runoff is very slow to ponded. Permeability is 
very slow, and in wet seasons the water table is at the 
surface. The available water holding capacity is high. 
The content of organie matter is higher than that in 
the surrounding soils. Inherent fertiltty is high. The 
reaction is strongly acid to neutral. 

These soils are limited in use by local flooding, poor 
drainage, and poor tilth. They are suited to rice and 
sorghum. In areas that are not adequately drained, it 
is hazardous to grow soybeans, cotton, corn, small grain, 
and most other crops. Suitable pasture crops are feseue, 
bermudagrass, dallisgrass, sudangrass, whiteclover, and 
millet. Johnsongrass and red clover do not grow well. 

‘Trees that grow well on these soils are cypress, tupelo- 
gin, willow, overeup oak, and Nuttall oak, 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
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are applied according to soil tests and to current recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to control water, 
these soils should be in perennial vegetation most of the 
time. 

Dragline, V-type, and W-type ditches are needed to 
drain these low areas. If crops are grown, rows should 
be so arranged as to provide maximum surface drainage. 

Nitrogen is the only fertilizer needed. 


Capability unit II1s-2 

This capability unit consists of gently sloping, some- 
what poorly drained and moderately well drained soils. 
These soils have a clay surface soil and a clay subsoil. 
They are underlain by coarser textured material at depths 
of 10 to 32 inches. The following soils are in this capa- 
bility unit: 

Bowdre clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Tunica clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 0.5 percent of the county. 
They are somewhat difficult to manage. When dry, they 
harden and crack. When wet, they are very plastic. 
Surface runoff needs to be controlled. Water moves into 
and through the soils slowly, except when they are 
cracked. Then it moves rapidly until the cracks seal up. 
The content of organic matter is low, and natural fertility 
is high. The reaction is strongly acid to mildly alkaline. 

These soils are well suited to cotton, soybeans, small 
grain, vetch, and wild winter peas. They are fairly well 
suited to annual lespedeza, millet, and sudangrass. 
Growing corn and sorghum is risky. Pasture crops that 
are suitable are fescue, dallisgrass, bermudagrass, john- 
songrass, alfalfa, whiteclover, and red clover. 

Trees that grow well are sweetgum, American elm, cot- 
tonwood, and various species of oak. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
are applied according to soil tests and to current recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to control water, 
these soils should be in perennial vegetation most of the 
time. 

Good tilth is difficult to maintain. Seedbeds should be 
prepared early so they can settle before planting. High 
seedbeds will help to dry and aerate the soils. Rows 
should be arranged so that water will run off without 
“ausing erosion, Vegetated waterways are needed in 
places. 

The content of organic matter can be increased by turn- 
ing under crop residues and by using a suitable sod crop in 
the cropping system. In most places nitrogen is the only 
fertilizer needed, 


Capability unit II1Is—4 

This capability unit consists of nearly level and gently 
sloping, slack-water soils that are poorly drained. The 
surface soil is clay or silty clay that is about 4 inches 
thick. The deep subsoil is clay that restricts the move- 
ment of air and water. The following soils are in this 
capability unit: 

Mhoon silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Sharkey clay, 14 to 2 percent slopes. 
Sharkey clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


These soils occupy less than 10 percent of the county. 
They are difficult to manage. When dry, they harden 
and crack. When wet, they become very plastic and the 
cracks seal over. Excess water runs off the lower areas 
somewhat. slowly. Permeability is very slow. The 
available water holding capacity is generally very high. 
After a prolonged wet period, the water table is near the 
surface. When the soils are first. cleared the content of 
organic matter is high, but it decreases rapidly after the 
soils are tilled. Natural fertility is high. The reaction 
is strongly acid to mildly alkaline. 

These soils are suited to soybeans, rice, small grain, 
vetch, and wild winter peas. They are fairly well suited 
to cotton, sudangrass, millet, and annual lespedeza. Corn 
is a very uncertain crop. Suitable ane crops are 
bermudagrass, dallisgrass, fescue, johnsongrass, white 
clover, and red clover (fig. 2). 


Figure 2.—Pasture of fescue and whiteclover on Sharkey clay. 


Trees that grow best are American elm, willow oak, 
sugarberry, Nuttall oak, bitter pecan, green oak, persim- 
mon, red maple, and mulberry. 

A conservation cropping system consists of a clean-tilled 
crop every year if crop residues are utilized, fertilizers 
are applied according to soil tests and to current recom- 
mendations, and supporting practices are carried out as 
needed. Without supporting practices to control water, 
these soils should be in perennial vegetation most of the 
time, 

These soils can be worked only within a narrow range 
of moisture content. Seedbeds should be prepared early 
and should be allowed to settle before planting. Rows 
should be so arranged as to provide maximum drainage 
without causing erosion. V-type and W-type ditches are 
needed, and in places dragline ditches are needed for 
outlets. 

The content of organic matter can be increased by turn- 
ing under crop residues and by using a suitable sod crop 
in the cropping system. In most places nitrogen is the 
only fertilizer needed. 


Capability unit 1Vw-1 

The only soil in this capability unit is Dowling clay. 
This poorly drained soil occurs in long, level depressions 
throughout the slack-water areas. Additional sediments 
washed from the higher areas are deposited periodically. 
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Both the surface sci] and the subsoil are very plastic clay. 

This soil occupies about 11 percent of the county. Run- 
off from higher areas tends to collect and pond on it. 
Permeability is very slow, and in wet. seasons the water 
table is at the surface, The available water holding 
capacity is high. This soil contains more organic matter 
than the surrounding soils, and its natural fertility is 
high, The reaction is strongly acid toneutral. 

This soil is best suited to hay and pasture, but it is 
well suited to rice. Soybezns, millet, sorghum, and 
sudangrass are fairly well suited. Growing row crops 
is risky. 

Trees that grow well are cypress, tupelo-gum, willow, 
Nuttall oak, and overcup oak. 

A conservation cropping system, consists of clean-tilled 
crops and clese-growing (or soil-improving) crops, each 
about half of the time, if crop residues are utilized, ferti- 
lizers are apphed according to soil tests and to current, 
recommendations, and supporting practices are carried out 
as needed. Without supporting practices to control water, 
these soils should be in perennial vegetation most of the 
time. 

This soil is difficult to manage. When dry, it shrinks 
and cracks. Tilth is poor. Excess surface water often 
delays the planting and cultivating of row crops. 

Surface drainage should be provided by properly ar- 
ranged rows and by dragline and W-type ditches. 

Because of poor drainage and poor aeration, fertilizer 
is not efficiently utilized. 


Capability unit IV s-i 


— Crevasse sandy laams and loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, are the only soils in this capability unit. These 
soils are nearly level and are excessively drained. The 
surface soil is very fine sandy Joam to loamy fine sand and 
is about. 4 inches thick. The subsoil is stratified loamy 
sand and sanecy loam, In some places it is underlain hy 
slack- water clay at.depths of 30 to 40 inches. 

These soils oceupy about 0.7 percent of the county. 
They are droughty. Permeability is rapid to moderately 
rapid. Consequently, surface runoff is no problem. The 
available water holding capacity is low. The content of 
organic matter normally is low, but where bermudagrass 
has been growing for a number of years, it is compara- 
tively high, Natural fertility is low. The reaction is 
neutral to moderately alkaline. 

A conservation cropping system consists dominantly of 
close-growing crops that are soil conserving or soil improv- 
ing. A clean-tilled crop can be grown occasionally if crop 
residues are utilized, fertilizers are applied according to 
soil tests and to current recommendations, supporting 
practices to control water are carried out, and the soil is 
protected from backwater. Without supporting practices, 
these soils should be in perennial vegetation nearly all of 
the time. The best suited crops are those that grow in 
winter and in spring when moisture normally is abundant. 
Early truck crops are well suited, Early corn, small grain, 
and wild winter peas are fairly well suited. Bermudagrass 
is the best pasture crop. Crimson clover is fairly well 
suited. 

Trees that grow well are black willow, cottonwood, 
sycamore, American elm, and boxelder. 


These soils are easily worked but are very droughty. 
Rows should be so arranged as to conserve moisture. 
These soils should not be left without a cover. 

Additional organic matter will increase the available 
water holding capacity. Organic matter can best be sup- 
pled by turning under crop residues and by growing a 
suitable sod crop. Nitrogen is needed. Soil tests should 
be made to determine needs for other fertilizers. 


General Management 


Management of crepland-—Some principles of good 
management apply to all the tillable soils in Tssaquena 
County. These include the use of a suitable crop rota- 
tion, the return of crap residues to the soil, the arrange- 
ment of rows so as to improve drainage without causing 
erosion, the use of grassed drainageways, and the apphi- 
cation of adequate amounts of fertilizers and lime. 

A suitable crop rotation is one that helps to control 
erosion, increases the content of organie matter, and im- 
proves the general physical condition of the soil. A cover 
crop in the rotation will help to protect the soil and will 
add organic matter to the soil. If practical, winter cover 
crops should be allowed to mature before being turned 


under, A legume in the rotation will add nitrogen to the 
soll. Suitable rotations are suggested in the discussion of 


each capability umit. 

Residues from crops should be left on the soil to provide 
a protective cover. When turned under they improve 
workability and water-holding capacity and increase the 
content of organic matter. Residues can be shredded and 
then spread evenly. Fields should not be burned over. 

The control of excess water by the arrangement. of rows 
and the use of various types of drains is discussed in the 
subsection, Conservation Engineering. Other practices 
that help control water include vegetating the waterways 
on the steeper slopes and planting perennial hay and 
pasture crops on the steeper banks along streams and 
bayous, 

Nitrogen ts the principal fertilizer needed for most. 
locally grown crops. At present, phosphate and potash 
have little effect on crops other than legumes. In time, as 
larger applications of nitrogen are used, the response to 
phosphate and potash may increase. 

Fertilizer recommendations based on recent. experiments 
are published periodically by the Mississippi Agricultural 
experiment Station. These recommendations are gen- 
eral, they are not. for specific soil types, nor are the rates 
suggested the ones needed to obtain exceptionally high 
yields. The amount of lime needed must be determined 
by soil tests. Soil testing is a free service offered by the 
Mississippi Extension Service. Information concerning 
this service can be obtained from the county agent. 

Hanagement of pasture —The commercial productton 
of livestock, principally beef cattle, has increased con- 
siderably mi recent years. As a result, the acreage in 
pasture has greatly increased. 

Most of the acreage now in pasture is suited to row 
crops and will be used for pasture and row crops in rota- 
tion, Only a small part on the steeper slopes alone 
streambanks and depressions is unsuitable for cultivation. 

Most long-range grazing programs are based on the use 
of perennial prasses and lezeumes. The inost practical 
combination is one that includes either a summer or a 
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winter perennial grass grown with a suitable legume. 
The legume supplies nitrogen to the grass and Imcreases 
the content, of protein in the forage. 

Summer perennial grasses that are suitable are bermu- 
dagrass, dallisgrass, and johnsongrass. Coastal bermuda- 
grass is somewhat new to the area, It is a hybrid that 
does not seed and is propagated by stolons. Once estab- 
lished, it is dependable and produces large quantities of 
high-quality forage. It is more nearly erect, than common. 
bermudagrass, which is also well suited. Dallisgrass and 
johnsongrass furnish excellent grazing. Lespedeza is a 
suitable legume to grow with dallisgrass. ed clover 
and wild winter peas are suitable with johnsongrass. 

Fescue is the only winter perennial grass that is suit- 
able, Wild winter peas, white clover, and red clover are 
suitable legumes. 

Small grain, millet, and other annual crops can be 
grown to supplement the perennial pastures and to pro- 
vide forage for feeder cattle. 

Management ef woodland—¥orests occupy 160,700 
acres in Issaquena County—60.5 percent of the land area, 
Almost one-fifth of this acreage 1s between the Mississippt 
River and its levee; this area includes some of the most 
productive hardwood sites in the Nation. 

A large part of the woodland is privately owned. The 
tracts range in size from a few to several thousand acres. 
Several large corporations own considerable acreages, and 
there are large tracts on the larger plantations. 

~The forests of the county are typically delta forests. 
They contain a variety of commercially valuable trees, 
principally oak, gum, cypress, ash, sycamore, cottonwood, 
willow, elm, pecan, and honeylocnst. The species vary 
with the location. ‘There are two wajor sites—first bot~- 
toms and terraces, Within each are four secondary 
sites—ridges, flats, sloughs, and swamps. On first bot- 
toms there is a fifth secondary site—the new land, or 
front, along present or recent drainage channels.’ 

The sweetgum-water oak type of forest occurs on first 
bottoms but not in deep sloughs, m swamps, on fronts, or 
on the poorest flat sites. Other species commonly included 
in this type of forest are green ash, soft elm, hackberry, 
overcup oak, and pecan. 

On the terraces, whieh are clder formations than the 
first bottoms, the white oak-red oak type of forest occurs. 
Commonly included in this type of forest are hickory, 
white ash, blackgum, and winged elm. The terraces In 
Issaquena County are not extensive, and the white oak- 
red oak forest 1s not. common. 

The cottonwood-willow forest is a fast-growing type. 

Yottonwood generally grows in sandy loam on high banks 
along streams or cutoff lakes or in old fields. Willow 
grows on low banks along rivers or in shallow sloughs or 
swamps near rivers. In places the two species are associ- 
ated. Areas from which the cottonwood and willow are 
removed are commonly taken over by sweetzum, sycamore, 
hackberry, green ash, soft elm, maple, boxelder, persim- 
mon, and cypress. 

The tupelo-cypress forest oceurs mamly in the deep 
swamps and on the fertile but heavy buckshot soils of 
the low, wet flats and deep sloughs. In some sections of 
the county, pure stands of one species or the other prevail. 


2 Forestry Service, USDA. Occasional Paper 116. 


The overeup oak-bitter pecan forest occupies poorly 
drained clay flats on both the first bottoms and the terraces 
of the larger streams. These are rather poor species, but: 
they generally are associated with more desirable species, 
principally Nuttall oak and green ash. 

Inventory figures show that the forests of [ssaquena 

Younty contain some 84 million cubic feet of standing 
timber. In 1956, 6 million cubic feet of forest products 
were removed. About 26 million board feet. of suwtimber 
made up the largest part. of this harvest. 

Much of the woodland m the county, especially that 
owned by smaller landowners, is in poor condition because 
of fires and poor cutting practices. Most of the virgin 
forests are gone. The present forests have been cut over 
several times without regard for proper harvesting 
practices. 

The trend in Issaquena County is to convert woodland 
to farmland. The land to be cleared should be carefully 
chosen because some areas will produce more income if 
used to grow trees than if used for row crops or pasture. 

Simple practices would make the woodlands of the 
county more productive. They are (1) removing cull 
irees if they interfere with thrifty timber; (2) reducin 
losses from fire and other destructive agents: and (3 
improving cutting practices so that more land ts left in 
condition to produce continuous high yields of timber. 

Monagement of wildfe—The lakes, swamps, and 
bayous and the vast. woodland areas in Issaquena, County 
provide excellent habitats for wildlife. In certain seasons 
many people come to the county te hunt and fish. The 
lakes and streams are well stocked with fish. Raccoons 
are plentiful and are hunted for their fur, Squirrels are 
fairly plentiful. In the migration season doves concen- 
trate in large flocks. Ducks and geese are fairly plenti- 
ful late in fallandin winter. Quail are not too numerous, 
Deer are numerous, but. only the bucks are hunted. State 
and Federal game laws are enforced by both the State 
and Federal Fish and Game Commissions. 

Management of wildlife consists mainly of providing 
food if natural sources fail. At times small clearings in 
the forest are seeded to provide grazing for deer. Sup- 
plemental feed for waterfowl is provided by flooding 
grainfields and oak flats late in fall and early in winter. 

Management of waters for game fish consists mostly of 
controlling the population of rough fish. Little work of 
this kind has been done in the county, but many rough 
fish are taken each year by commercial fishermen, 


Estimated Yields 


In table 1 are given the estimated average acre yields 
of the principal crops grown on each of the soils in Is- 
saquena County under two levels of management. In 
columns A are average yields based on management now 
prevalent in the county. In columns B are yields based 
on management. that ineludes the choice of suitable crop 
varieties, proper use of fertilizers, control of insects, 
proper tillage, and adequate drainage. 

‘The estimates are based mainly on information obtained 
from experimental data and from farmers and other agri- 
cultural workers who were in a position to observe soils 
and crop yields in this county and in neighboring counties. 
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Taser 1.—AH'stemated average acre yields of principal crops under two levels of management 


[Yields in columns A are those to be expeeted over a period of years under common management practices: those in columns B, under 


improved management practices. 


Absence of yield indicates crop is not commonly grown wnder management specified] 


eel — 


Alluvial land 


slopes. 


2 percent slopes. 
slopes. 


slopes. 


OQ to 2 pereent slopes. 
pereent slopes. 


Dowling clay 
Dowling soils 


slopes. 


eent slopes. 


sent slopes. 


eent slopes. 


slopes. 
Sharkcy and Dowling clays 
Tunica clay, 0 to 2 percent slapes 
Tunica clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Sail Capability 
unit 

Beulah very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent | I[s-1...---.- 
Bowdre clay, 0 to 2 percent. slopes______.____- IIs-2________ 
Bowdre clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes.___._.___..] IDIs-2________ 
Commerce silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes...._| I-I_-________- 
Commerce silt loam, moderately shallow, 0 to | I-1__________ 
Commerce very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent | I-1____.._.__ 
Commerce very fine sandy loam, 2to 5 percent | I[e-1_______- 
Commerce silty clay loam, 0 te 2 percent slopes_| [[s--6__ ______ 
Commerce silty clay loam, 2 to 5 pereent slopes_| Wle-4______-_- 
Commerce silty clay loam, moderately shallow, | [Is-6__.__-_-. 

Crevasse sandy loams and loamy sands, 0 to 3 | IVs-1 

Ea ee ae es en eR eT IVw-b_.e 
PS OMGS wen osc een Ree eh a eS a TiIw-13______ 
Dundee silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.__.___. oo) eee eee ee 
Dundee silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__| Hs-6........ 
Forestdale silty clay loam, 0 to 2 pereent Hs-4.. = _- 
Mhoon silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes__._____ TIIs—4.___- =o. 
Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 per- | F-2____._____ 
Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 per- | He-2_______- 
Sharkey elay, 4 ta 2 percent slopes___.- IIs—4__-____- 
Sharkey clay, 0 to 4 percent slopes___.___..--] I] fw—-11______ 
Sharkey clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes______.____ IIIs—4____- 
Sharkey silty clay loam, 0 te 2 percent slopes.| I]s-4.__.___. 
Sharkey fine sandy loam, overwash, 0 ta 2 per- | IIs-5_._22__- 
Sharkey silt loam, overwash, 0 to 2 percent | lis-§.______- 
Petal tal et oth Oe ok, I{Iw-11 

fb rit 8 Tipe es Sut 2 A2 
be es oe oat IfIs—2_______- 
IIs-6_...2--- 


Tunica silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_. - 


Cotton Corn Soybeans Oats Rice ! 
pate eh onl a ae : 
A B A B A B A | B A B 
Et. a, Bu, Bu. Bu, Ru, Bu. Bu, Bu, Bu. 
7875 800) 35) SB |. hae fe) BOP 60 |g a toca 
495 550 30 45 15 25 30 DO! | st oe BES 
425 550 25 40 15 25 30 50 fie See 
760 825 45 90 30 45 40 G5. [oo4 Bee eS 
700 825 45 0 30 45 40 G5) |scecstlesse se 
700 825 45 90 30 45 40 65 |_-____]____ = 
650) 750! 35} so] i5| 40] ao] 65). |. 
640 | 775 35 60 30 i) oo Fo a eee (See 
650; 600! 30] 55] 20] 30) 35] 55 [--__ [lll le 
624 750 35 60: 30 AG BS Oe fatsee | eo 
benim ayell Senta Secale peel Sie SAR acc alin eka me ote 75 
200 | 300 15 35 Te |, AO eee oo eee alee 75 
624 790 45 90 20 35 40) 60 |_-_--_]------ 
525 650 30 ba 20; 35 Ba) Obras Cre. 70 
350 EW 2s ll ee (eee 20 35. 30 50 50 85 
325 420 25 45 25 45 25 45 50 76 
700 825 45 HOS | co. ene | oe 45 BB Hans so lsh 
$25 750 40 HD || wets steal eet 45 G8: | 222252 ]2e-eo2 
300 AT5 25 45 20 40 20 45 |... o ee 86 
175 240 |______]______ 10 30 25 46 [wel 85 
300 ATS 20 40 25 45 25 45 [2 3-2 22 |Leeren 
325 AZ Oy Peco S| cee 2 25 40 25 AD |e snc, RS 
675 800 40 85 30 45 40 Oo"). foliose oS 
675 800 40 85 30 45 40 65 |_------J------ 
450 | 600] 25) 50| 25] 40] 30| 55 |-___-.| 70 
450 600 20 } 45 30 40 30 La ey penne eee ae 
475 | 65D 25; 50 15 25 30 DOs i erhececthe Sects 
! 


1 Rice is not grown in the county at the present time but is well suited to several soils. 


Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show the estimated average cow- 
months of grazing per acre for the specified soils with the 
pasture combinations listed and at the specified rates of 


nitrogen fertilization. 


Properly managed legumes in the plant community sup- 


ply considerable amounts of mtrogen to the soil. 


The 


estimated amounts supplied are shown in a footnote in 


each table. 


The estimate of average cow-months of grazing is an 
index to the amount of forage that is supplied under dif- 
ferent plant communities. For example, an estimate of 
2.5 cow-months per acre indicates that in 1 month enough 
forage is supplied to graze 2 cows for a full month and 1 
cow for half a month. 

The information in these tables was furnished by the 
Delta Branch Experiment Station in cooperation with the 
Soil Conservation Service. 
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Tapie 9. —Estimated average cow-months of grazing per acre on Beulah and Crevasse soils * 


Plant. comunity 4 


1. Coastsl bermudagrass 


and wild winter 
peas. 


2. Common bermuda- 
grass and wild 
winter peas. 

3. Johnsongrags and 
crimson clover, 

4, Dallisgrass and 


lespedeza. 


1 Droughty soils produce somewhat earlier forage than heavier 
Tall fescue 


nt 


Rates of | Cow-months grazing per acre Total 
nitrogen | eee re Se caw- 
fertiliza- i months 
tion Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.| May] June} July | Aug. |Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. 

Lb, per aere | 

120______ olasl6.6) Le] ius} Bal 2a] nS] Lae] Lol arias 15. 5 
60 ewer 0 66402525 /35.6) 20) DE L2] 10 7 -3 | 0 11.6 
S0__ 2. _ 0 5/12/25) 1.6] L&@)/ 1211.90 8 .5! .38),0 10. 2 
Native 4_ 0 5/12/15] 1.6] 14/16 8 6 od | 3 | 0 9.4 
120_.____ o)/o0 |LO] Le] 1.4) 18) 28 ;,1.2) 10 .8 .65 | 0 10.7 
60. we ; O60 | .8/ 22) L2) 0.631.245 1.0 8 .o+ 0 G 8.3 
Sse) Oo) -8/1.2)0L2|/14/10; .8] .6] .3)0 0 Ti 
Native 3__ Oo! 0 ~8/ 12/123 22 .8 6 4 .38 10 0 6.5 
120__ Le 0! 0 101:1,5/20)22/20/ 12 _8 .6; 6 0 11.3 
6022 2.2% gO; a0 LO|/L2;20/20/ LO 8 6 .4] 0 0 141.0 
FS | eee Oo) 0 L.0/12/)1.65 4 15 a8 .6 a4 .3 | 0 0 7.3 
Native 3__ a} 4 1L.0/LO0O;7;L2/ 1.2 .6 .4 .2 .2/| 90 0 5.8 
J20______ * QO] 0 4) LO; Lea} LB] 1.8) 1.2 8 .4/0 0 &. & 
GUis2 22 Sr ; OO] 0 Or. fe Bee ed ae |B eB) we ee 0 5.9 
BOS 2 Oo] 0 0 La} 1.2] 12 .6 4 4 2], 0 1) 5. 0 
Native 3_. 0:9 0 LO} 10) 190 4 3 .3 .2/90 0 4.2 


texhured soils but dry up more rapidly late in summer. 


is not suited to these soils, and if planted it can be expected to die 


out in 2 or 3 years. 


2 Properly managed Icgumes in plant community 1 will supply 
the equivalent of LOO pounds of nitrogen; in community 2, 80 


pounds; in 3, 75 pounds; and in 4, 30 pounds. 


Clip- 
pings 


| 
| 


J. RE erp SScr Pep? 


GO -EOS Oe 


SD GCowo* 


Hay 


hy 
pom NN wie 
Seer O652 S88¢0 


2“Native”’ means that no fertilizer has been applied in the past 
5 years. 
4 These plants generally are not used for hay. 


Tape 3.—Estimated average cow-months of grazing per acre on Commerce, Dundee, and Robinsonville soils 


Plant community ? 


a a 


1. Coastal bermuda- 
grasa and wild 
winter peas. 


2. Tall fescue and 
whiteciover. 

3. Common bermuda- 
grass and wild 
winter peas. 

4, Johnsongrass and red 
clover. 

5. Dallisgrass and 


lespeceza. 


1 Properly managed legumes in plant community 1 will supply the 
equivalent of 100 pounds of nitrogen; in community 2, 100 pounds; 


Cow-months grazing per acre 


Rates of 
nitrogen 
fertiliza- 

tion? | Jan. 
Ed, per acre 
110 eee 0 
(310 0 
1 | en 0 
Native 3._| 0 
120.____. .3 
| ore 3 
ri) eee carted .3 
Native ?__}| .3 
120220228 °0 
6O_ 2 0) 
11 en 0 
Native 4__. 0 
120_._.--- 0 
a) | ee 0 
30___-__- Q 
Native 7__) 0 
120_____- 0 
60222222 0 
gO_.. 2 - r8) 
Native #__} 0 


a 


Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June] July | Aug. Sept. 
OF: 12/126) L.8)24;24]20) 1.8 
6/71.2/71.5/1.8)/20/20/1.6] b4 
56/212; 1.5/1.6/0.8)1.6]14[12 
-5/10/1.2/14]/L6]14]1.2) .8 
6740/20; 20;> 40 6] 06 6 
6; 10/20)/20!: 10] .6]0 4 
-6/1.0/20;'20;,1.0 6] 0 0 

6/1.0!20/20) .8] .4] 0 0 

0 sit2/24/1.8/2481}1.6]12 
0 -8/L0/L411.6/16/ 10) 1.0 
0 8/LoOlLizg{12]/12) 1.0] .8 
0 8/40/10] 12/10; .6] .4 
0 71151'20!22/22)/20/1.6 
0 7) 128/20/20/L2/10[ .8§ 
0 ¢)L2/L5'25]/ 210] .8}) .6 
0 T/ LO) 12] 1.2] .8: .6] .4 
0 0 £0,15,18 18 L5/1.2 
0 0 1.0: | 44:|-L a) bee 2S. | 26 
0 o 10/1.2/Ln2/L0] .6] .4 
0 0 NT WG | |v A ee 


in 3, 90 pounds; in 4, 100 pounds; and in 5, 50 pounds. 
2 To prevent damage to the clover, the nitrogen fertilization of 
tall fescue-whiteclover pastures generally should be in fall after the 


fall growth is removed. 


14/07/03 
1.2 .6 3 
1.0 .6 oO 
8 26 .3 
1.0/1.5) 2190 
8) 1211.0 
.4) .8| .4 
Bio d -8; «4 
1.0 .5 | 6 
.8 .3 | 6 
.6 3 | 0 
4 2; 0 
10]90 0 
.6] 0 a 
.2190 0 
.2190 a 
1.0] 0 0 
.3 | 0 0 
.3 50 0 
.3 70 0 


Oct, | Nov. | Dee. 


Total 
cow- | Clip- 
months | pings 
Tens 
16.1 2. 0 
14.1 Hy 
12.6 0 
10. 7 0 
11.6 1.0 
10. 9 5 
9.1 0 
8.3 0 
11.3 1.0 
9.5 0 
8.1 6) 
6. 6 0 
13. 2 L6 
9. & 1.6 
7. 6 0 
6. 1 0 
9. 8 1.5 
6.7 10 
5. 7 7 
4.6 .3 


4 These plants generally are not used for hay, 
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3 ‘Native’ means that no fertilizer has been applied in the past 
5 years. 
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Tarte 1 —£'stimated average cow-menths of grazing per acre on Bowdre, Dowling, Mhoon, 
Sharkey, and Tundca soils 


on 


Plant community ! 


Rates of 

nitrogen , 

fertiliza- 
tion 


Tall fescue and 
whiteclover, 


Coastal bermudagrass 
and wild winter 
peas. 


Common bermuda- 
grass and wild 
winter peas. 


Dallisgrass and 
lespedeza. 


Johnsongrass and 
red clover. 


Di. per aere 


Native 7__ 


Jan. 


Seseo asec 


SPOeme Cooc sccac 


eo oo 


Soouc ecco 


coCc> 


cote 


occ 


APD Moon Cote 


Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. |Sept. | Oct. "Nov. Dee. 
20/20/12/08;/03]/06/10,15:10 
250 | 200 dee) eB ee AP Bes 
185 | te8 | ee!) oa ae | BL 1LO) 16 
16/L6/10] .6] 13] 0 4; .8) .4 
ié|16|/24;24/ 20/8/14] .7i 23 
1.2/14/20/20/16+14/12] .6! 73 
12. lo | beSel te Ona 1. || ei)! “eee (3 
20) dP) |) Meee eas) a2) 98>) 64 | |< 
12) ha GS 18) |) a) 48 | 80 
LO; LO; Lb, 124] 20] 18: 16] i383] a 
TN As se fi sleey || kee | | teat: “ged “eee 0 
LO} 10/10/10] 161 .4]) 18] 18] 
-8/16/148/18°515,12/ .1}0 |o 
Bl Wad 4) 2 eB ee ae! lo 
Beh] 12) fe) Sa oho 
Oe beh oe) S| 8) SO 
12/20/20)/22/20]/16!L0°e@ /|o 
16/20/20/L6]r2]}L0: .8,6 |6 
1Oj;15/15/1.2;/1L0] .8: .6/0 ‘0 
LO) 82112 2.0) (8) 06] .4) 0 0. 


Cow-months grazing per acre 


Total 
eow- | Clip- Hay 
months | pings | 
| 
dee had ots esol te cai 
Tons | Tons 
12. 0 1.0) 
111) 0 | @ 
99 0 i 
8.3] 0 (7) 
15. 4 20° 7.0 
12.7 15: 5. 0 
11.9 1.0! 4.9 
23 1.0: a.Q 
10. 6 1.5 | 6.0 
8.5 1.0 4.0 
7.5 im 3. 0 
6. 4 aes 2. 0 
a. 7 1.5 ee) 
6. 5 1,0 () 
5. 5 abe ZB 
44 5 (2) 
120; 1.6 7. 0 
96. 10 5. 5 
7.6 o 4.5 
6. 2 0 3.5 


in 3, 80 pounds; in 4 


' Properly managed legumes in plant community 1 will supply 
the equivalent of 90 pees of nitrogen; in community 2, 90 pounds: 
, 40 pounds; and in 5, 90 pounds. 


3 Native”? 
5 years. 


* These plants generally are not used for hay. 
means that no fertilizer has heen applied in the past 


Taste 5.—#'stimated average cow-months of graaing per acre on Foresidale soié * 


| 
Rates of sow-mouths grazing per acre | Total | 
Plant community ? > nitrogen Uso a cow- | Clip- | Hay 
’ fertiliza- : ; months | pings | - 
tion Jan. | Feb.) Mar.| Apr. | May. June, July | Aug. |Sept.; Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
Eb, per acre |. : | Fans Tons 
1. Coastal bermudagrass | 120__._- 2 G D1 0 Pd; Lo}, 20) 24/22/20) 14/08, 04 13.7 | 1.0 6.0 
and wild winter 60oe, see: 0 0' 6 LG], l5/16)>20/20/] 1.45) 1.0 4°90 11.0 1.0 45 
peas. : | nee 0 0.0 Le) 2B | E41 Be] eS) ee eG Be 96] LG a. 
Native 3 0 oO: 0 fhO]LS}] L2) 12] £2) 16 4) 0 0 7.8 5 2.5 
2. Tall fescue and white- | 120____-. 0 0) .8 LS); L87,1L2;)210) .5] .6) 10) 1.5] .8 10.7 | O (3) 
clover. BOccecme!, WO Oy) By Tee) eS pe aos), Cee) Sa cy. ter ll Gg 9.8] 0 a) 
30. + OF OF .8 LB] LSB} L2; 10] (3:0 Er AD Il ead 88) 0 | 
: Native 2__ 0 0; .8 18) LG} LO; 18) 13°00 A .6 3 7.1 O 7 
3, Dallisgrass and les- L202 sees 0 0/;0 . 387 L2/1.8) 18 LS) Le, helo Q && LO; (4 
pedeza.. 60-0 0 O;0 | .3/10)/L4]12: .8] .6] .8] 90 Oj 5. 6 -6) (4 
80____-_- 0 07,0 |; .3/ 10722110 : 6 4 .3 | O GO 4,8 4 0) 
Native 3. 0 a | 0 -3/ .8f LO} .8] 1.4) 138] 1810 tt) 39! 23 (4 
4, Commen bermuda- E20 2-8. 0 0) 6 $713 )/158 | 10/18) 16) 10] .4] 0 94, 16 5. 0 
grass and wild 60____ 0 ie 8°71 B)/ LS] La] 1.2) 10) 6810 0 77; 0 3. 5 
winter peas. BQ. __. 0) 07 0 8° L3])]12)/2271.0; .8 .6°6 0 6&9] 6 2. 5 
Native 3__ ) | 0 86 13/10/10] .8) .6: 14:0 36 a9] 0 2. 0 
5. Johnsongrass and red | 120..--_- @; Of/0 |1L6 16,206:':20)/20/1.6/L0/0 0 11.2 L5 6.0 
clover. 1602-2 ses 6 Gs OTOP LO 142 LB] 12) LO] 18) oO 0 9. 0 lO: 45 
PUB Dees a. fs ADS 6 1.G LO 12 15,12/1L0 8 .6| 0 0 7.3 0 : 4.0 
| Native} 0 Tt) 105/30 eB. | oa 0 0 | B80} 0 3.0 
a de 


? This soil must be well drained to maintain a stand of legumes. 
* Properly inanaged legumes in plant community 1 will supply the 
equivalent of 50 pounds af nitrogen; in. 2, 50 pounds: in 3, 30 pounds: 


in 4, 50 pounds; and in 5, 60 pounds. 


4 “Native? 
5 years. 


means that no fertilizer has been applied in the past 


4 These plants generally are not used for hay. 
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Engineering Properties of Soils 


Soil engineering deals with soil as structural material 
and as foundation matertal upon which structures rest. 
To engineers, soil is a natural material that oceurs in In- 
finite variety over the earth and that may have widely 
different engineering properties within the space covered 
by a single project. Generally, soil must be used in the 
locality and m the condition in which it oceurs. 

Important steps in soil engineering are to differentiate 
between the various kinds of soil and to map their location, 
to determine their engineering properties, to correlate 
their properties with the requirements of the job, and to 
select the best material for each job. 

Engineers of the Unitecl States Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Soi] Conservation Service collaborated with sot] 
scientists of the Soil Conservation Service in preparing 
this subsection, 

‘This section and others in the report contain informa- 
tion that can be used by engineers to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that wall aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, rest- 
deutial, and recreational] sites. 

2, Assist in designing drainage and irrigation struc- 
tures and in planning dams and other structures 
for water and soil conservation. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting highway, 
pipeline, and airport locations and in planning 
detailed soil surveys for the intended locations, 

4, Jocate sand and yravel for use in structures. 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with types of soil and thus develop information 
that will be useful in designing and maintaining 
structures. 

6. Determine the suitability of soil units for cross- 

country movements of vehicles and construction 

equipment. 

Supplement information obtained from other 

published maps and reports and aerial photo- 

graphs for the purpase of making soil maps and 
reports that can be used readily by engmeecrs. 


aT 


The soit map and the descriptive soil report are some- 
what generalized, however, and should be used only in 
planning more detailed field surveys that will, in turn, be 
used tu determine the in-place condition of the soil at the 
site of the proposed engineerimg construction. 


Some terms used by soil scientists may not be familar 
to engimeers, and some words—for example, soil, clay, 
silt, sand, and parent material_have special meanings 
in soil science. Most of these terms are defined in the 
Glossary at the back of this report. Other parts of this 
report also may be useful to engimeers, particularly the 
section “Descriptions of Soils.” 

At many construction sites, major soil variations occur 
within the depth of proposed excavations and several 
different soils may occur within short distances. If the 
raps, descriptions, and other data in this report are 
used to plan detailed soil investigations at construction 
sites, a minimum number of soil samples will be needed 
for laboratory testing. After testing the soils and 
observing their behavior, in place, under various condi- 
tions, engineers should be able to anticipate to some extent 


the properties of the various types of soil wherever they 
are mapped. 

In table 6 the soils of the county are deseribed briefly 
and their estimated physical properties are given. 

The soil characteristics most likely to aifect the common 
engineering practices are shown in table 7. These charac- 
teristics are evaluated on the basis of the estimates given 
in table 6, the test data shown in table 8, and actual field 
experience and performance, 


Soil test data 


Yo help evaluate the soils for engineering purposes, 
samples of (he principal soil types in three extensive soil 
series were tested m accordance with standard procedures. 
The results of those tests are piven in table 8. 

Each soil type was sampled to a depth of about 6 feet 
in three localities. The test data show some variations 
in the characteristics of these soils but probably do not 
show the entire range of variations in the lower horizons. 
The data, therefore, may not be adequate for estimatmg 
the characteristics of soil material in deep cuts on rolling 
topography. 

The engineering soil classifications in table 8 are based 
on, data obtained by mechanical analyses and by tests made 
to determine liquid limits and plastic limits. Mechanical 
analyses were made by combined sieve and hydrometer 
methods. 

The liquid-limit and plastic-limit tests measure the effect 
of water on the consistence of the soil material. As the 
moisture content of clayey soil increases from a very dry 
state, the material changes from a solid to a semisoltd, or 
plastic, state. As the moisture content is further 
increased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content at which 
the soil material passes from a solid state to a plastic state. 
The liquid limit is the moisture content at which the 
material passes from a plastic state to a liquid state. 
The plasticrty index is the numerical difference between 
the liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the 
range of moisture content within which a soil material is 
ina plastic condition. 

Tf a soil material is compacted at successively Iigher 
moisture contents, assuming that the compactive effort 
remains constant, the density of the compacted material 
will inerease until the optimum motsture content is 
reached. After that, the density decreases with increase 
in moisture content, The highest dry density obtained in 
the compaction test is termed “maximum dry density”. 
Moisiure-density data are important in earthwork, for, as 
a rule, optimum stability is obtained if the soil is com- 
pacted to about the maximum dry density when it is at 
approximately the optimum moisture content. 


Engineering classification systems 


Most highway engineers classify soil materials in ac- 
cordance with the system approved by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials (7).°. In this sys- 
tem soil materials are classified mm seven principal 
groups. The groups. range from A-—I, consisting of 
gravelly soils of high bearing capacity, to A-7, consist- 
ing of clay scils having low strength when wet. Within 


“Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, page 
39. 
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Taste 6.— Brief descriptions of the soits 


[The physical properties are based on field observations 


Map 
symbol 


Ba 


Bk 
Bm 


Cm 
Cd 
Cy 
Da 
Db 


Df 
Dk 


Fd 


Mh 


Ra 
Rs 


Sb 
Sa 
Se 
Sk 


Sail 


Bewlah very fine sandy Jaam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 


Bowdre clay, 040 2 percent slopes. 
Bowdre clav, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Commerce silt loam, 0 ta 2 percent 
slopes. 

Commerce very fine sandy loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Commerce very fine saudy loam, ; 


2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Commereen silty clay loam, 0 to 
percent slopes. 
Commerce silty clay loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes. 


A 


Commerce silty elay loam, moder- 
ately shallow, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Commerce gilt Ioam, moderately 
shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Crevasse sandy loams and joamy 
sands, 0 to 3 perecnt slopes. 


Dowling clay. 
Dowling soils. 


Dundee silf loam, 0 to 2 percent | 


slopes. 


Dundee siliy clay loam, 0 to 2 percent | 


slopes. 


Forestdale silty clay loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. 


Mhoon silty clay, 0 ta 2 pereent 
slopes, 


Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 
2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Sharkey clay, to 2 percent slopes, 
Sharkey clay, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 
Sharkey clay, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Sharkey silty clay loam, 0 to 2 per- 


cent slopes. 


3: 


Engineering 
Depth to classification 
seasonally | Depth eee 2 
Brief description of soils high water from 
table | surface? | USDA textural 
class 
i 
Feet Tnekes 
Somewhat excessively drained very fine tio 6+ | Oto dG ° Very fine sandy 
sandy loam underlain by loamy fine sand. ; loam. 
6to 20 | Verv fine sandy 
loam. 
20 to 50 | Loamy fine sand_ 
Moderately well drained clay underlain by | 1; to 6 Oto 15 Cli Ves ceceeess 
coarser textured sediments at depths of 15 ta 20 Silty clay loam__ 
10 to 20 inches. | 20 to 35 Silt loam_______ 
| 35 to 58 Very fine sandy 
| loam. 
i 
; Somewhat poorly drained to moderately 2 Oto 6 Silt loam —__ = - 
well drained, stratified very fine sandy 6 ta 44 Silt loam. —. 2 ___ 
loam to silty clay loam. 44 to 50 Silty clay loam. 
Somewhat poorly drained to moderately lto2 0 to 6 Silty clay loam _- 
well drained stratified silt loam to silty 6to 28 Silt loam_o_._._ 
elay loam underlain by clay at depths of 28 to 36-+| Clay..________- 
20 to 36 inches. 
Excessively drained, stratified sandy loam 2to 4+ Ota 4 Loamy sand_.-.! 
to loamy sand. 4to 40 | Loamy sand___-_| 
Poorly drained clayey soils in depres- 0 Oto 4 C1 sicoe Se ee ' 
gions. 4 to 40 Clay 7 z 
Somewhat poorly drained to moderately 2 to 4 Oto 6 Silt loam_____.. 
well drained silt loam and silty clay loam. 6toa 18 Milty elay loam __ 
| I8to 36 | Sitt loam. _ 2. 
Pootly drained to somewhat poorly drained | 14 to 1 Oto 4 Silty clay loam __ 
silty clay loam underlain by silty clay and 4to 8 Silty clay._._--- 
clay. 
8 to 26 Clay... ---__- : 
26 to 30 | Silty clay... ___ 
B0 to 36 Silty clay loam. 
Poorly drained silty clay underlain by strati- | 0 ta 24 Oto 11 Silty clay. __ 
fied silty clay to silt loam. 11 to 30 Silt loam ___ ___ 
30 to 34 | Silty clay loam. 
34 to 40 NAV eos et 
Well-drained very fine sandy loam. 3 Oto & Very fine sandy 
loam, 
$to 42 Very finc sandy | 
loam. | 
Poorly drained clayey soils. Oto Oto 4 Clavics o.55.00 
4to 28 Clay. 22222. Le | 
29to 46 | Silty elay__.-___ 
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and their estimated physical properties 


and experience and apply only to Issayquena County} 


Engineering classiication— | Pereentage passing | Avail- 
Continued sieve— ' able : 
Be oat mee J movis- . Shrink-swell 
| Permeability 3 Structure ture Reaction® | Dispersion® ' potential? 
j halding : 
Unified AASILO No. 200 | No. 10 CAaDAC- 
ity 4 i 
j | 
inches per 
Teaches per hour foot pH 
SM or 8C_._| A-4_._..---- 40 100 2.5 to 5.0] Fine granular_ 1. 08 5. 1 to 5.5 | High __..__- Low. 
SM or SC__.| A-2_____.--- 30 100 | 2.5 to 5.0 | Subangular 1. 44 5. 1 to 5.5 | High____._- Low. 
blocky. 
BM___.____- sere or 12 10%) 5.0 to 10.0 | Structurcless__ . B4 5. 1to 5.5 | High __.--- Low 
-2, : 
MH-Clfl____}| A-7___------ 95 1tK} 0 05to 0,2 | Massive______ 4.0 4.540 5.0 ' Low --_-.- Verv high. 
Ce oe, whe tn A-O 60 to 95 100 |} O<£ 2 to 0.8 | Strnetureless__ 2.9 4.5t0 5.0 > Moderate. _| Moderate. 
MI-CL.-.-- A-4____u..-. 60 to 95 100 | ©%=£.8 to 2.5 | Structureless._ 2. 0 4.5¢0 5.0 > Wigh...____| Low. 
SM or ML | A-2o0r A-4_ | 25 to 64 100 | O&= 8 to 25 | Structureless_. 1.44 | 4.45t0 5.0 | High __-.-- Low. 
MIL-OL____- A-4__._____- 95 100 0.8 to 2,5 | Fine granular_ 2, 0 6.1 to 6.5 | Tigh.___._) Low. 
MQL_-._.____} A-4___-__-__.- 70 to 95 100 0.8 to 2.4 | Structureless__ 2.0 6.6to 7.8 | High.._..__| Low. 
CL or CH___| A-4 fo A-7_.} 95 100 | 0.2 to 0.8 | Btructureless.. 2.9 7.4to 7.8 | Moderate__| Moderate. 
i 
A~7__-__----| 95 00 0.2to 0.8 | Fine granular_ 2.9 6. 1 to 65 | Moderate __| Moderate. 
ML-CL____. a re 05 100 0 &to 2.5 | Struetureless__ 2.0 6.6 to 7.8 | High. -.-- ow. 
CL_.__----.-| A-6G or A-7__| 95 100 <. O05 Massive_____- 4,0 6.6 to 7,8 | Low _____- Very high. 
SP _----| A-2B A 100 5. Ot0 10.0 | Structureless__| ai 6 6t0 7.3 | High... _| Low. 
SP iewe sees oe co eee eee Fs 100 5. O¢0 10.0 | Structureless__ 7 & 6to 7.3 | High ___ Low. 
GH 2. esos AST acne e 95 100 <=. 05 Granular____- 4.0 6 1f06.5 | Low. ____- Very high. 
CH_..-.-.-- AM (33 Paced D5 100 | <, 05 Massive__._.- 40 6. 1i0 6&5 | Low______- Very high. 
MLI-OL__-.-| A-4_------.- 5) 160 ( 8to 2.8 | Fine granular. 2.0 5.6 ta 6.0 | High _._-__| Low. 
Se gt Hee A-6_.--.-..-| 98 100 0. 2to 0.8 | Subangular 3.0 6. 1to 6.5 | Moderate___| Moderate. 
bloeky. 
ML-CL_____ AS do ie 95 100 0. 8to 2.5 | Strueturcless__ 2. 0 6 1te 6.4 | High...___- Low. 
Ole acewdue | Se 90 100} 0.2to 0&8} Granular __- . 28 | 5.6ta 6.0 | Moderate.... Moderate. 
1: Geeeerereereren Af_-.-2----! 90 100 . 05 to 0.2 | Subangular 3.5 5. 6 ta 6&0 | Low. oo - High, 
blocky. 
CH ____...| A-?_------| 95 100 |<. G5 pupangulet 3.5 6,6 to 60 | Low______- Very high. 
lark y. i 
eee ASG cc ese cd 90 100 .05 to 0,2 | Massive.-..--) 3.5 5.6 to 6.0 | Low______- High. 
oh ooceedl CARB nok 282 90 108 02 to 0.8 | Massive..---- 2.8 5.6 to 6.0 | Moderate_._| Moderate. 
13 eee A-7 95 100 <_ 05 Massive ___-. ; 6 640 6.6 te 7.3 | Low _____- + High. 
ME-CL__.-.[ A-6oo0-2 == 70 to 90 100 O 8to 2.5 | Struetureless__| 2.0 7.9to0 8 4! High..._-_- Low. 
Che Ny AS62202 02a 5 190 0.2to 0.8 | Struetureless_. 2. 4 79to &4 Moderate ___; Muderate. 
CHR eta REPS SS OS 100 <. 05 Massive_._._ 4.0 7,4 to 7.8 | Low ______- : Very high. 
Mite cc08 A-A__..-_.-.| 60 100 2.5 to 5.0 | Fine granular 1. 44 6.6to 7.3 | High. 2 - Low. 
PMs < cstat Ade ceertine 60 100 2.5to 5.0 | Structureless.| 1.441 74108 4) High___-.-.] Low. 
t 
[o02 Geeeeanee An7_oo 95 100 <<. 05 tranular.__ 4.0 4,.56to 5.0 | Low. 2 __ Very high. 
(815 eee A-7____ _-f 95 100 <. 05 Massive... __- 4.0 4.4to 5.0 | Low__.____| Very high. 
Cet a ae ek A-7_._-. | 9 @5 1810 <. 05 Massive. __-_- i 4.0 3. 6to 6&0 | Low_______| High. 
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Table 6.—f#irief description of the soils and 


| 
Engineering 
Depth to classification 
seasonally | Depth |___o 
Map Soil Brief deseription of soils high water, from 
aymbol table} surface? |§ USDA textural 
elass 
: Feet Frehes 
Sf Sharkey fine sandy loam, overwash, | Poorly drained clayey soils that have been ta 1 Oto 5 Fine sandy loam 
0 to 2 pereent slopes. : | overwashed by fine sandy loam and silt 5io014 , Very fine sandy 
Se Sharkey silt loam, overwash, 0 io 2 loam Lo depths of 6 to 20 inches. *  loarn. 
percent slopes. i4te 364+ Clay iw... --- 
Sr . Sharkey and Dowling clays. | Unelassified slack-water clay and soils in | ‘to 1 Oto 40 OG yes ws eet 
ry depressions in wooded areas. 
Ta Tunica clay, Oto 2 percent slopes. Somewhat poorly drained clayey soils under- Ota ls Qto6 9 Clay ..-- ee 
Th ’ Tunica clay, 2 to 4 percent slopes. lain by coarser textured material at ' 6§to 28 | Clay ._-__-_-_-- 
Te Tuni¢a silly clay louwm, OQ ta 2 per- depths of 20 to 82 inches. _28to 30: Silty elay loam__ 
ven slopes. 
- 36to 46+. Silt loam_--_-_-_-_- 


1In winter the water table can be expected to rise almost to the 
surface. 

2 Depths are those shown in the typical soil profile of each soil 
series described in the seciion ‘Descriptions of Soils.” 


each group, the relative engineering value of the soil 
material may be indicated by a group index number. 
Group indexes range from 0 for the best matertals to 20 
for the poorest. ‘The group index number is shown in 
parentheses, following the soil group symbol (see table 
8). The AASHO classification of ench sample tested is 
shown in next to the last column in table &. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified Soil Clussifica- 
tion System (9). In this system soi] materials are ilen- 
tified as coarse grained (8 classes), fine grained (6 class- 
es), or highly organie. The classification of each sample 
tested, according to the Unified system, is given in the last 
column in table &. 


Conservation engineering 


This subsection explaing the methods now used in the 
county for draining, irrigating, and Jeveling soils. In 
planning drainage, irrigation, or leveling of a sotl, it wil] 
be helpful to study the engineering properties of that 
soil, as they are shown in tables 6 and 7. 

Drarwagu—aA good drainage system is essential if the 
farmlands of Issaquena County are to be used efficiently. 
Much has been done to improve drainage, but additional 
improvements are needed. 

Outlets _—Adequate ontlets are essential to good drain- 
age. The numerous streams and bayous in the county 
should provide ample outlets, but over the years natural 
levees have built up until streams are at higher clevations 
than surrounding areas, and many of the deeper streams 
are choked with brush and vegetation. To provide drain- 
age outlets, dragline ditches should be run from the slack- 
water areas to the streams and bayous, and the streams 
and bayous should be cleared of brush and vegetation. 
In many places this has been done by workers employed 


4 Permeability is based on soil structure without compaction, 
The method used to estimate permeability was developed by Alfred 
M. O’ Neal (See ‘A Key for Evaluating Soil Permeability by Means 
of Certain Field Clues” in 8SSA Proceedings, v. 16, No. 3). 


by the drainage distriets, by the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers, and by the Soil Conservation Service. 

Secondary drainage ditehes—These ditches generally 
are cut with a dragline and are trapezoidal im shape. 
They have a minimum depth of 214 feet and have % : 1 
side slopes. One ditch of this type commonly provides 
drainage for several farms. 

V-type and W-type déiiches —These ditches serve as field 
drains and carry water from the rows to the secondary 
drainage ditches. As the name implies, the V-type ditch 
is shaped like the letter V. It has 3 : 1 minimum side 
slopes and, consequently, if fairly deep, is relatively wide 
at the top. Jt is generally designed to remove fon 2 
to 8 inches of water over a period of 24 hours. <A ditch 
of this type is easy to maintuin, and it can be crossed by 
Farm machinery or used as a place to turn farm machinery. 
Water, however, will not drain easily into a V-type ditch 
unless the soil is leveled or special inlets are mace. 

A W-type ditch is built by moving the spoil from tao 
small parallel ditches toward the center of the area be- 
taveen the ditches. This raises the height of the area and 
produces a ridge between the ditches. Water from the 
rows can drain easily into each of the two ditches (fig. 3). 
The raised center can be cultivated or can be used asa road 
or turnrow. 

Row arrangement.-The arrangement of rows is im- 
portant in providing drainage on farms. The grade of 
the rews should be just enough so that excess water will 
run off slowly and will not cause erosion. I*or most soils 
in the county, the best grade is 0.3 of a foot of fall per 100 
feet of row length. Care is needed to keep the rows short. 
enough so that the volume of water to be handled is not too 
large. Rows at this grade are run approximately at right 
angles to the predominant slope. Rows cn the contour, 
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their estimated physical properties—Continued 
| 


Engineering classification— | Percentage passing 
Continued sieve 
| 


| 


| 
AASHO 


Unified No. 200 No. 10 
Inches per hour 
SM or ML...| A-2 or A-4 10 to 75 100 0.8 to 2.5 
| SM or ML A 2 or A-4 | 30 to 85 | 100 0.8 to 2.5 
CH. AZ re 95 100 | <. 05 
| | 
| CH. rs | a5 100 
| | 
MH-CH A-7___. 95 100 05 to 0.2 
MH-CH A-7_... 95 100 Od:to 0.2 
| ML-CL or A-4 or A-6 60 to 95 100 0.2 to O08 
CL | 
A 4 : | 60 to 95 100 | OS té 25 | 


ML or ML 
CL. 


Permeability 4 
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Avail- | | 
able 
mois- Shrink-swell 
Structure ture | Reaction’ | Dispersion® | potential? 
holding 
capac- 
ity ¢ 
en) peewee eee 
| 
Inches per 
foot pil 
Fine granular 1. 44 6. 6to 7.3 | High Low. 
| Structureless | 1.44 6. 6to 7.3 | High__- Low. 
Massive......! 4.0 7.4 to 7.8 | Low Very high. 
| 
Granular - 6.6to 7.3 Low. Very high. 
Massive - 6.6to 7.3 Low Very high. 
Structureless | 7.4to7.8 Moderate Moderate. 
Structureless | 7.4to7.8 High Low, 


‘Available water is an approximation of the capillary water in 
the soil when the flow downward by gravity has practically stopped. 

5 Reaction, if extreme either way, can have an important bearing 
on structures or on soil stabilization treatment, 


. pe 


Figure 3.—A W-type ditch in a field planted to vetch. Because of 
the absence of spoil, water can easily drain into the ditch. 


or nearly so, tend to be located in uniform soil throughout 
their length. It is desirable to have rows drain into W- 
type ditches so that drainage and moisture supply tend to 
be equalized throughout the field and the stand and the 
growth of crops are uniform. 

Irrication.- "The average annual precipitation as re- 
corded in Issaquena County is 54.6 inches, but even in 
normal years supplemental irrigation is likely to be needed 
for part of the growing season because rainfall is not 
pean distributed. Much of the rain falls in winter. 
From June through September there is not enough mois- 
ture for optimum growth of plants. 

Fortunately, soils act as a reservoir. They store excess 
water in periods of abundant rainfall and release moist ure 
in dry periods. Some soils hold a greater amount of 
moisture than others. For example, a clayey soil will 
hold more moisture than a sandy sol. 


6 Dispersion is an estimate of the tendency of a soil to ‘‘slake’’ 
down into individual particles and thereby lose stability. 

The shrink-swell potential is the tendency of soil to change in 
volume when subjected to changes in moisture. 


Even though the soils store water, there is not always 
enough for plants during the growing season. The aver- 
age monthly deficit in June and July is influenced by the 
storage capacity of the soils. In August and September, 
regardless of the storage capacity of the soils, there nor- 
mally isa moisture deticiency. 

Three methods of irrigation are used in Issaquena 
County: the sprinkler, the graded furrow, and the contour 
border methods. Each method has advantages and 
limitations, 

The sprinkler method.—The sprinkler method consists 
of spraying water into the air so that it falls like rain, in 
a uniform pattern and at such a rate that it can be ab- 
sorbed by the soil. This method has the advantage of 
being suited to all kinds of soils and slopes. Fairly uni- 
form amounts of water can be applied. More labor gen- 
erally is needed to operate a sprinkler system than to 
operate a well-planned furrow or border system. 

The graded furrow method.—This method consists of 
releasing water into the furrows between the rows from a 
high point in the field. The water moves slowly down the 
furrows and seeps into the soil as it advances. This 
method is snitable for medium textured to moderately fine 
textured soils. It also works well on fine-textured soils 
that crack when dry, but only after the cracks are fairly 
well developed. 

The graded furrow method generally requires less labor 
than the sprinkler method but is less efficient. It has the 
disadvantage of being suitable only for well-graded soils 
that. have a uniform surface. Preparation for this type 
of irrigation ranges from a minor smoothing job to com- 
plete leveling. 

The contour border method.—This method consists of 
applying water to small areas faster than it can be ab- 
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Suitability for— 


Adaptability to winter 


Soil series and map symbols grading ! 


Road 
, subgrade 

Beulah____.--_-__-_-_-_-- Good: occurs at high | Good ____- 

(Ba} elevations and has a 
low water table. 

BOWarGs=5 2 5 Soe ee ceed Poor to fair..________- Poor... 
(Bk, Bm) 

Commerce ..__-____--____- Haire asecsie tees ee Poor to fair. 
(Ch. Cd, Cn, Cr, Ch, Ck, 

Cm). . 

CTEVASSE fo oS Good; o¢cturs on high Good____-_ 
{Cv} tidges. 

Dowling -______________-- Poor because of site Poor.__---- 
(Da, Ob) and clay cauntent. 

DuUtTdee: o.. boa ee Pale esto .c82 ee Stet Poor to fair. 
(Df, Bk) 

Forestdale___.-.-.-------- Poor heeause of high Poor___---- 
(Fd) water table. 

Mhoon_________ ee Poor because of high Poor_.___.. 
(Mh) water table. 

Robinsenville___. -- (0d a. eee Gaeeo he: i Fair. ____ 
(Ro, Rs) 

Sharkey. __..- eins Mich pe a Poor because of site Poor___._-- 
(Sb, Sa, Sc, Sk, Sf, Se, Sr} and clay eontent. 

TUniGa. ooo cee te Poor because of clay Poor__.-.-. 
(Ta, Tb, Tc) content. 


i 
' 
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Tasle 7.—X'stimated suitability 


Suitability as a source of — 
; Suitability for use in 
dikes and levees 
Road fill Topsoil Sand 
Good... ___ Good______ Good but Good_..-.-._-.------ 
limited. 
Poor. 222 - Poor. uu. Poor....-_- Fair if well constructed _ 
Fair. .._...| Poor to fair.} Poor ______ Good if well con- 
structed and yege- 
tated. 
Good______} Poor_..____ Good but Good if well con- 
limited. structed and vege- 
tated. 
Poor_.____- Poor, ____. Poor_._.__- Poor because of shrink- 
ing and swelling. 
Fair..--__-| Poor to fair.; Poor______- Good if well can- 
structed and yege- 
tated. | 
Poor... 2. - Poor_-..--- Poor._____- Fair if well construeted_! 
| 
Poor. _____- Poor... .-- Poor_..---- Fair if well constructed _| 
| 
Fair.....__| Good_____- ' Good but Goad if yegetated______ 
: limited. 
Poor... .__| Poor__....{ Poor __| Poor beeause of 
[ shrinking and swell- | 
ing. 
Poor_...__- Poor... 2-- Poot___..-- Good if surface is 
mixed with subsoil. 


1'The adaptability of these soils to grading in wet weather is the same as that for grading in winter. 


sorbed. The water spreads over the area and is retained 
by the contour Jevees until it infiltrates to the desired 
depth. The water that has not been absorbed is then re- 
leased and drains off into a lower area. This method re- 
quires little labor and ean be used on slopes to better 
advantage than the furrow method. It also requires Jess 
preparation and is efficient in the use of water. The range 
of crops that can be grown 1s narrower than under either 
of the other twa methods. Pasture grasses, hay, and rice 
are commonly grown, Cotton, corn, and some other row 
crops also do well. If row crops are grown, the levee 
strips should be disked early to destroy the weeds. 

LevenInc.—Land is leveled to provide hetter surface 
drainage, to increase the efficiency of irrigation, and to 
prepare for the use of mechanized equipment. ‘Three 
degrees of leveling ave in general use—smoothing, rough 
oracding, and leveling. 

Smoothing—This consists of removing minor surface 
irrecularities without altering the general topographic 
pattern. Many of the irregularities are so slight that 
they are not apparent to the eve. Landplanes, levelers, 
or floats are used for smoothing. 


Rough grading-—-This consists of removing greater 
irregularities—knolls, mounds, or ridges—and filling in 
the pockets and low areas. The cuts are deeper than in 
smoothing, commonly amounting to more than 2 feet. 
Large earth-moving equipment is required. Rough 
grading generally is followed by smoothing. 

Leveling to an established grade.—This consists of 
grading the surface to a predetermined plane or series of 
planes. The planes may be level, but they generally are 
made to slope in the same direction that the rows will 
run or at right angles to the rows. A topographic map 
and a grading plan are needed. About the sume kind 
of equipment is used as for smoothing and rough grading. 
Fields that are to be irrigated are leveled enough to permit 
the efficient use of water. 


Highway construction 


Some of the problems of designing, constructing, and 
maintaining highways are caused by the characteristics of 
the soils or by drainage. The bedrock m this. county pre- 
sents no great. problem because it is at great depths, but 
because of its depth, it cannot be used as footings for 
foundations. 
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of soils for engineering uses 


Suitability for irrigation 


Need for drainage 
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Suitability as sites for farm ponds 


Reservoirs | 


| Good intake rate; low water-holding eapacity. 
Suitable for leveling. 


Low intake rate when wet; takes water rapidly when 
eracked. Good water-holding capacity. Suitable 
for leveling when dry; medium cuts allowable; 
underlain by coarser textured material. 

Good intake rate and water-holding capacity. Suit- 
able for leveling: deep cuts allowable on moder- 
ately shallow sotis. 


Low intake rate when wet; takes water rapidly when 
eracked. Good water-holding caparity. On- 
site examination needed if leveling is planned; 
generally receives fill. 

Fair intake rate; good water-holding capacity. 
Leveling permissible; rooderate cuts allowable. 


limited euts allowable. 


Suitable for leveling when dry; deep cuts allow 
able. 

Good intake rate; fair water-holding capacity. 
Suitable for leveling; deep cuts allowable. 


Good intake rate when cracked, very slow intake 
rate when wet; good water-holding capacity. 

‘ pu table for leveling when dry; deep euts allow- 
apie. 

Good intake rate when cracked, very slow intake 
trate when wet: good water-holding capacity. 
Suitable for Jeveling when drv; moderate cuts 
allowable. 


Notsuita bless ..0.5 52 iee- hp Selo wkat tees oe, 


Slow intake rate; good water-holding capacity. — 
Some yuniform areas are suitable for leveling; only ; 


Slow intake rate; good water-holding capacity. j 


Not needed; excessively 
drained. 


Surface drainage needed; 
slow permeability and 
infiltration. 


Some surface drainage 
needed. 


Not needed: excessively 
drained. 


Surface drainage needed; j 


very slow permeability 
when wet. 


Some surface drainage 
needed, 


Surface drainage needed ; 
poor internal drainage. 


Surface drainage needed: 
poor internal drainage. 


Some surface drainace 
needed. 


| Surface drainage needed; 


slow infiltration when 
wet. 


Surface drainage needed __ 


Poor; high seepage rate... 


Good; impervious when 
wet; thin layer of clay 
material, 


Fair where extensive elay 
lavers occur. 


Poor; high seepage rate_ _- 


Good: impervious when 
wet; will support deep 
water. 


Fair where extensive clay | 
Layers occur. | 


Fair where silty clay 
layers occur. 


Good; impervious when | 
wet; will support deep 
water. 

Poor; may not hold water_ 


Good; impervious when 
wet; will support deep ; 
water. : 


Good_____. ee 


Embankments 


Good. 


Fair if well constructed, 


Good if well constructed 
and vegetated. 


Poor; low density; low 
content of silt and clay 
with hizh content of 
sand. 

Poor but can be used with 
proper specifications, 


Good if well constructed 
and vegetated. 


Fair if well constructed. 


Fair if well constructed. 


Good. 


- Poor, 


Fair if surface soilis roixed 
with subsoil, 


The data in table 6 are useful in evaluatmg the suit- 
ability of the various soils for use in highway construction. 
The Dowling and Sharkey soilg and the upper layers of 
the Mhoon and Tuniea soils shrink when dry and swell 
when wet. These soils are not suitable for subgrades, 
because the contraction and expansion would cause the 
pavement to warp and crack. Cracking and warping 
can be minimized by using as a foundation course beneath 
the pavement a thick layer of soil material that shrinks 
and swells very little. The foundation course should 
extend through the shoulder of the road. 

Table 7 shows the general suitabuity of the various soils 
as sources of topping material. Sandy loams and loamy 
sands are the best topping material for the shoulders of 
roads and will support a limited amount of traffic. 

Table 6 shows that many soils either have a high water 
table or have ponded water on the surface for long periods 
each year. Roads on these soils should be constructed on 
fill sections and should be provided with adequate 
underdrains and surface drains. In lowiands and other 
areas that are flooded, reads are best constructed on a 
continuous embankment. that is several feet. xbove the level 
of frequent floods. Swampy soils provide a poor founda- 


tion for roads: hence, swampy soil materials should be 
removed from roadway sections and replaced by more 
stable material. 

The natural levees are generally the best sites for roads 
because they have good surface drainage. Some of the 
soils on natural levees are composed of sandy materials 
that are well suited to use for the foundations of pave- 
ments. Any of the medium-textured soils are suitable for 
roads through farms or fields. Good surface drainage is 
required for roadbeds and shoulders. 


Descriptions of Soils 


This section gives detailed information about the soils 
in Igsaquena County. In it the soil series and the various 
soils, or mapping units, are described m detail. The 
texture, structure, consistence, and other sipnificant char- 
acteristics of each soil are given. 

An important part of each series deseription is the soil 
profile, a record of what the soil scientist observed when 
he dug into the ground. It is to be assumed that all soils 
of one series have essentially the same kind of profile. 
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Tanrr 8,—Engineering test data for soit 


[Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads in accordance with standard 


Bureau of : 
Soil type and location of samples Parent material Public Reads; Depth ; Horizon 
report j 
) number | } 
| 
Bowdre clay: ; Inches 
Emile northwest of Fallula (modal profile) _. ~~. Slack-water clay underlain by fine-textured | S34126___-- 4to ll As 
alluvium. 884127___-- Ii to 14 AD 
Se4i2se 14 to 33 D, 
S34129 33 to 72+| D; 
1.5 miles north of Fitler (underlain by clay} __-_. Slack-water clay underlain by fine-textured | S84130 ___- 6 to 15 As 
alluvium. S34l31_____ 20 to 34 Ty 
S34132____- 35 to 58 D; 
2 miles northwest of Grace (sandy D horizen)._--_| Slack-water clay underlain by fine-textured | S84133____- 4to 11 As 
alluvium. S34134___ _ Ii ta 20 dD, 
| S84135_.. -_- 27 to 72Z-+| D, 
Commerce silt loam: 
8 miles northwest of Mayersville Gnodal | Recent alluvium___.-..--.-_------------- 834136. __-- 6 to 17 AC 
profile). S341387_.._. 17 to 44 Pf 
S341388____- 44 to 54 4 
200 yards east of Tallula (sandy loam C | Recent allivium.___.--_----.---.-.-.---- $34139____- 4 to 22 AC 
horizon), $34140__--- 22 to 48 Cc. 
§34141__--- 48 to 72 y 
Commerce silty clay loam: ; 
0.25 mile east of Tallula (high in silty clay | Reeent alluvium__.----.-.-.-..--..-.. | B84142._. 4to 9 A 
loam). $34143_____ 20 to 52 C; 
S54144_-___ 52 to 72+} C; 
Sharkey clay: | ; 
2 miles northeast of Tallula (modal profile)_...; Slack-water sediments____....-.-.-.------ S34145___.. 4 to 23 An. —_- 
§34146.___- 28 ta 46 Siena 2 
Sa4147____. 46 to 72+] D._.--_- 
2? miles northeast of Fitler (fine texture) ___-___ Slack-water sediments____..___------ tonics Sd4148. 0 | Sto43 | Ag | 
S$34149___- 45ta72 | C____.__- 
2.5 miles sautheast of Grace (stratified)_...._..| Slack-water sediments__....____________..] S34150____- Gto40 | Ap _- 
S34151____- 44t0 55 = De __- i 
§34152.....|  S8to72 | Dy... --__| 


‘ Mechanical analyses aceording to the American Association of State Highway Officials Designation: T. 88. Results of the proce- 
dure frequently differ somewhat from results that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soul Conservation 
Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the variaus grain-size fractions 


are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that more than 2 millimeters in diameter. 


In the SCS procedure, the fine ma- 


terial is analyzed by the pipette method and the material more than 2 millimeters in diameter is exeluded fram caleulations of the 


grain-size fractions. 


The differences, if any, are explained in the description of 
the soil or are indicated by the soil name. For example, 
Sharkey clay and Sharkey sity clay loam are both mem- 
bers of the Sharkey series. One has a clay surface soil, 
and the other has a silty clay laam surface soil. Another 
important feature included in the name of the soil is 
the slope range on which it was mapped. 

Following the name of each soil is a symbol in paren- 


theses. This symbol identifies the soil on the detailed 
map. Also given is the capability unit in which the soil 


was placed and certain broad mterpretations as to the use 
and suitabilities of the soil. The capability units are 
described in the section “Use and Management of Soils.” 

In deseribing the soil profile, the soi] scientist assigns 
a symbol to the various layers, or horizons. Symbols 
beginning with A refer to the surface soil, those beginning 


The mechanieal analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes for soils. 


with B refer to the subsoil, and those beginning with C 
to the substratum, or parent material. 

The boundaries between horizons are described as 
abrupt if less than 1 inch thick; clear if from 1 to 214 
inches thick; gradual if from 214 to 5 inches thick; and 
diffuse if more than 5 inches thick. The shape of the 
boundary is described as smooth, wavy, irregular, or 
broken. 

The color of a seil can be described in words or can be 
indicated by the Munsell color notations, which are used 
by soil scientists to evaluate soil colors precisely. Unless 
otherwise noted, Munsell notations given in this report. 
are for moist colors. 

Technical terms used in the soil descriptions are defined 
in the Glossary. 

The approximate acreage and proportionate extent of 
the soils mapped in Issaquena County are shown in table 9. 


samples taken from ning soil profiles 


procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officizls (AASHO) (1) ] 
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Pr 


| 
Mechanical analysis ! 
3 Classification 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentuge smaller than— Taquid Plasticity | jap Sa 
= aS ae ue. limit index 
AASHO? Unified 3 
No, 40 Nao. 60 No, 200 | 0.05 mm. | 6.02 mm. | 0.005 mm. | 0.002 mm. 
(0.42 mm.ji(0.25 mm.) |(0.074 mm.) 
100 05 90 71 57 a4 52 23) A-7-6(16)....| MH-CH 
i Sates 100 o5 81 47 28 24 33 121 A-6 (9).--.-.} CL 
eteiaeie os ots 100 87 62 31 19 15 29 6 | A-4 (8}__- ML-CL 
Spe ete 100 31 | 18 8 6 4 (4) (4) A-2-4(0)..___| SM 
Sieeeagil 100 95 &9 715 65 54 64 34 A-7-5(20)_- MH-CH 
nese 100 95 83 | 47 26 22 33 12. A-G (Q)_---.. | CL 
eee 100 87 58 25 15 12 27 Bj A-4 (8)_-_..- ML-CL 
100 99 95 93 82 | 76 68 81 49 | A-7-5 (20)___| CH 
100 90 63 56 43 | 34 30 38 21 | A-6 ClO). _-_- Cc 
100 By 6 5 2: 2 2 (% (4) A-3 (0)... SP-8M 
* ie alt pote set 100 94 56 20 16 31 7 | A-4(8)___-- . | ML-CI 
ore 100 07 80 33 8 6 26 3 | A-4(8)..- | ME 
ere E 160 99 98 4 55 39 57 32 | A-7-6(19)____| CH 
eee 100 95 83 AB 20 16 31 9 | A-4(8)__.....| ML-CL 
pe ee ages 100 73 fi 24 j 10 8 24 3 | A-4(8).. -..-| ML 
fies = 100 G5 86 48 kT | 18 30 6 | A-4(8})__..___| ML-CL 
: : 100 99 o4 70 Ad 33 46 a2 | A-7-614). | CL 
wide 4100 93 76 36 15 12 28 6 | A-4(8)__-- ML-CL 
Seer 100 99 96 69 30 23 37 14] A-6(1D)___-. ML-CL 
Sse de 100 99 97 90 3 74 94 | 53 | A-7-5(20).__.| MH-Clt 
eee 100 99 96 84 §2 51 Ob | 38 | A-7-6(20).._.| CH 
eer ae ste 100 95 76 40 23 20 34: 12 | A-6(9)__L. | ML-CI. 
SS ts ea entha sa aracaess 100 | 98 90 75 62 82 | 46 | A-7-8(20). _. MH-CH 
fed alae Alecia ee 100 98 86 60 49 67 | 37 | A-7-5(20)_... CTT 
ano “ecoe3 Lota: aS ovde< LOO OO | 90 GS 44 72 a8 | A-7-5(20)_.... MH-CTH 
se Best oie eee 100 | 99 | 93 70 55 74 44 | A-7-6(20).. 1 CH 
ecient ani 100 | 98 | 92 81 70 O8 60 | A750) ----| CH 
I ‘ 4 


2 Based on the Classification of Soils and Soil-Agercgate Mixtures far Highway Construction Purposes, AASHO Designation: 


145-49. 


M, 


§ Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, ‘Tech. Memo. No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Experiment Station, Corps of Engineers 


Marck 1953. 
4 Nonplastic. 


Alluvial Land 


Alluvial land (Af.—Manv different soils are included mn 
this mapping unit. The principal soils are members of 
the Crevasse, Robinsonville, Commerce, Bowdre, ‘Tunica, 
Sharkey, and Dowling series. Most of the acreage is 
nearly level, but some areas along streammbanks and in 
depressions have steeper slopes. 

These soils occur in large, wooded areas between the 
Mississippi River and its levee. They are frequently 
flooded in spring and early in summer, They runge in 
texture from sand to clay and in drainage from poor to 
excessive. Normally, they are neutral to moderately 
alkaline. 

Llse and suitability —lf cleared and protected from 
flooding, these soils would be very productive. Alluvial 
land is not in a capability unit. 


Beulah Series 


The soils in this series are nearly level to gently sloping 
and are somewhat excessively drained. They developed 
fron: moderately coarse textured alluvium on old natural 
levees. These soils normally have a dark-brown surface 
soil and a light yellowish-brown subsoil. The texture of 
both layers is very fine sandy loam. Horizon differentia- 
tion is weak and consists largely of differences in color 
betaveen the surface soil and the subsoil. ‘The reaction 
is acid throughout. The natural forest consists of black- 
gum, sweetgum, sycamore, and various species of oak. 

There is only one Beulah soi] mapped in Issaquena 
County. ‘This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the 
county, but the individual areas are fairly large and are 
mainly in the northern part of the county. Associated 
soils are those of the Dundee and Dowling series. The 
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Tape 9.—Appreximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped 


Soil Aeres | Percent 

Alluvial land______ eee | 26, 530 10. 0 
Beulah very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent | 

slopes. ene 870 3 
Borrow -Pitssc2-509 28 Pongo eee See es cee ede a. 5, 100 1.9 
Bowdre eclay, 0 to 2 percent slapes . OG, 840 2. 
Bowdre clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes _____ _-_____- F&O | .2 
Commerce silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes ____ 6, G70 2.5 
Commerce silt loam, moderately shallow, 0 to 2 

Percent Slopes: nc ces ls ee oe .! 1,120 4 
Commerce very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 pereent 

SlOPOQSe 5202 e2S2e eee osteo __.-..-. 3, 260 1.2 
Commerce very fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 

SIO OSes ou es take te ee ee A ie 645 oe 
Commerce silty clay loam, 0 +0 2 percent slopes_| 16, 200 | 6.1 
Cornmerce silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_| 2, 200 eo 
Commerce silty clay loam, mcderately shallow, 

0 to 2 percent slapes. 2, 230 8. 
Crevasse sandy loams and loamy. sands, Oto 3 

percent slopes.....-..---...---..--------- J, 990 JT! 
Dowling elay_..---2-..202..2.-.-----___-___| 29, 685 11,2 | 
Dowling soils_ ee Bese osm eeeacsne |) J eso .6 
Dundee silt loam, 0 to 2 pereent ‘slopes pitei hs fs 390 | 


Beulah soil is better drained than the Dundee and has 
less profile development. It is on higher areas than the 
Dowling soils and developed from coarser textured 
alluvium. 

The Beulah soil is used mostly for crops, but its use is 
somewhat limited becuuse of droughtiness. 

Beulah very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Ba}.—-This soil ig on wide ridges near abandoned stream- 


beds. 

Profile (NWI4NEYWSW, sec. 11, T. 13 N., R18 W.): 

A, @ to 6 fuches, dark-brown to brown (10YR 4/3) verry 
fine sundy lonm; weak, fine, granular structure; loose 
when dry, very friable when moist; numerous fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B 6 to 20 inches, light yellawish-brown (10YR 6/4) very 
fine sandy loam: weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure: loose when dry: very friable when moist: 
many roots; few old root channels filled with darker 
material: strongly acid: gradual smooth boundary. 

© 20 to 50 inches +, very pale brown (10¥R 1/4) loamy 
fine sand; structureless; loose; few fine roots; 
strongly acid. 

The A, horizon ranges in color from dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) to brown (10YR 4/3), In places this 
horizon is silt loam or loam. The B horizon ranges in 
color from pale brown (1OYR 6/3) to brownish yel- 
low (10YR 6/6). A few small areas are underlain by clay 
at a depth of about 82 inches. Included are small areas 
that have steeper slopes. 

Except where there is a plowsole, or compacted layer, 
the movement of water into and through this soil 1s mod- 
erately rapid. Surface runoff is slow, and the available 
moisture holding capacity and the content of organic mat- 
ter are low. This soil can be worked thronghout a wide 
range of moisture content. 

Use and suitability —Most of this soil is used for crops. 
Cotton yields are good except In periods of drought. 
Small grain for early grazing is well suited. Early tr mack 
crops do well. To improve tilth and increase the avail- 


Soil Acres | Pereent 
Pundee silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__ 360 | 0. t 
: Forestdale silty clay loam, 0 to 2 pereent slopes 380 | ae 
Levee berms... ee 2. 720 | 10 
Mhoon silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes________ 44) 2 
Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. = eee 1, 655 6 
Robinsonville very fine ‘sandy loam, 2 t0 5 per- 
cent slopes... -_-___._..---- ee 385 ol 
Sharkey clay, 4 ‘to 2 pereent slopes___.__.____| 28, 676 £8 
Sharkey clay, 0 to 4% pereent slopes________._. 740 3 
! Sharkey clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes________.__- 910 ea 
. Sharkey silty clay loam, 0 to 2 pereent slopes. _| 9, 025 3.4 
| Sharkey fine sandy loam, overwash, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes_...__ si gteeje ah jokes at false! Ses hleet lhe 8635 3 
Sharkey silt loam, overwash, ( to 2 percent 
BODES ce cio oi ol eee ee ete oe 2, 380 me) 
Sharkey and Dowling clays. .--.__._-------_-- 93, L77 35, 1 
Tuniea clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes____._....-- 15, $20 6.0 
Tuniea clay, 2 to 5 perrent slopes_______..--. 78a .3 
Yuniea sUty elay loam, 0 to 2 pereent slopes._.| 2, 660 1a 
PR OUAl tt ry ter A elke pate DN ee 265, 600 100, 0 


able moisture holding capacity, the content of organic 
matter should be built up and maintained. The soi] needs 
nitrogen. Where a plowsole occurs it should be broken 
by deep tillage when the soil is dry. Rows should be ar- 
ranged so that excess water wul run off without causing 


erosion. 
Capability unit IIs-1. 


Borrow Pits 


Borrow Pits {(8p)}.—These pits constitute about 2 percent 
of the acreage of the county. They are on the river side 
of the levee along the Mississippi River and run the length 
of the levee. Material for building the levee was taken 
from these pits. 

Some of the pits hold water all year and are excellent 
for fishing. Others dry up and are grazed by livestock. 
Willow trees (hat have grown on mauy of the pits may be 
used eventually for pulpwood. 

Borrow Pits is not ina capability unit. 


Bowdre Series 


The Bowdre series consists of moderately well drained, 
clayey sous that are underlam by coarser textured ma- 
terial. These soils are at the higher elevations in slack- 
water areas and are nearly level to y gently sloping. 

The surface soil is very dark gray or very dark grayish- 
brown clay or silty clay. The upper layers are underlain 
by suty clay loam at depths of 10 to 20 inches. The silty 
clay Jaam normally grades inte coarser textured material. 
These soils crack extensively when wet and seal up when 
dry. The reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
mildly alkaline. The original forest. cover consisted of 
sweet@um, America elm, bitter pecan, cottonwood, honey- 
locust, and various species of oak and included a dense 
undergrowth of brush and vines. 
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The Bowdre soils make up about 3 percent of the county. 
They are scattered throughout the county but are mostly 
in the western part. They are associated with the 
Sharkey, Tunica, and Commerce soils. The Lowdre soils 
are underlain by coarser textured material than the Shar- 
key soils. They have a shallower surface soil than the 
Tunica soils and are better drained. They developed from 
finer textured sediments than the Commerce soils. 

The Bowdre soils are used mostly for crops or pasture. 

Bowdre clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Bk}——This soil com- 
monly is on wide slopes at the base of natural levees. It 
forms a transitional area between the soils on the natural 
levees and the soils in slack-water areas. Ii also occurs on 
low, undulating ridges in slack-water areas. A small 
acreage not protected by the levee 1s subject to overflow. 

Profile (SWIASEY, sec. 23,T. 11 N., RL9 W.): 


Ay Oto 6 inches, very dark gray (10¥R 3/1) clay; moderate, 
fine and medium, granular structure; extremely hard 
when dry, very plastic when moist; numerous fer- 
romangahese concretions; numerous fibrous roots; 
yery strougly acid; abrupt smooth boundary, 

AC 6to 15 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10¥R 3/2) clay; 
few, fine, distinct mottles of dark reddish brown 
(AYR 3/4) | massive with suggestion of medium, sub- 
angular blocky peds: extremely hard when dry, very 
Plastic when imdist; numerous fibrous roots; nu- 
merous fine ferromanganese concretions; very strong- 
ly ucid; lear smooth boundary. 

o 15 to 20 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct motties of dark 
brown (7.5YR 3/2 and 4/4); essentially structureless 
but tends toward weak, medium, suhangniar blocky 
peds; slightly hard when dry, friable when moist; 
few fine roots: few fine ferromanganese concretions : 
very strongly acid ; clear smooth boundary. 

to 35 inehes, brown ({10¥R 5/5) silt loam; many, 
medium, faint mottles of dark yellowish brown 
(IOYR 4/4): structureless; soft when dry, very fri- 
able when inoist; few small roots; few fine ferromin- 
ganese concretions; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

D. 35 to 58 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) very fine sandy loam: 
eomimnoen, medinm, faint mottles of dark yellowish 
brown (1UYR 4/4}: structureless: loose when dry, 
yery friable when moist; few fine ferromanganese 
eoncretions; very strongly acid. 


BD, 20 


The A horizon ranges from 10 to 20 inches in thickness. 
In places it is directly above a D horizon that ranges in 
texture from very fine sandy loam to loamy fine sand 
ancl in reaction from very strongly acid to mildly alkaline. 
Ineluded are some areas that have a silty clay surface 
soil. 

Water moves slowly into and through this soil. If 
the soil is dry and cracked, however, water moves very 
rapidly through it until the eracks fill up. The natural 
fertility is high, but the content of organic matter is low. 
The fine-textured surface soil makes good tilth hard to 
maintain. 

Use and suitahility—This soil is used for craps and 
pasture. Suitable crops are soybeans, small grain, and 
cotton. This soil is dificult to work but if well managed 
is very productive. The addition of organic matter in 
the form of sod crops, cover crops, or crop residues wt] 
greatly improve its workability, Drainage generally is 
needed. Nitrogen is the most needed fertilizer. 

Capability unit TIs--2. 

Bowdre clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes (8m).—This soil has 
a profile like that of Bowdre clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
and is on narrow slopes along streambanks and depres- 


stons, Tit also occurs on ridge-depressional relief. A small 
acreage not protected by the levee is subject to overflow. 
Included are wu few areas that are moderately eroded, 

Use and suitability —This soil can be used and managed 
in the same way as Bowdre clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but 
rows should be arranged so that excess water will run off 
without causing erosion. Vegetated waterways are 
needed in some places. 

Capability unit TITs—2. 


Commerce Series 


The Commerce series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained to moderately well drained soils that formed from 
medium-textured sediments deposited by the Mississippi 
River. These soils generally are nearly level to gently 
sloping. 

The surface soil normally is dark grayish-brown very 
fine sandy loam to silty clay loam. It is underlain by a 
stratitied subsoil that ranges in texture from fine sandy 
loam to silly clay loam. These soils are too young to show 
much profile development. The original forest cover con- 
sisted of cottonwood, sycamore, pecan, sweetgum, green 
ash, American elm, and other trees and a dense under- 
growth of vines and canes. 

These soils make up about 12 percent of the county. 
They occur along natural waterways throughout the 
county. Associated soils are those of the Robinsonville, 
Tunica, Bowdre, and Sharkey series. The Commerce 
soils are not so well drained as the Robinsonville soils and 
are mottled near the surface. They developed from 
coarser textured sediments than the Tunica, Bowdre, and 
Sharkey soils. 

The Commerce soils are used mostly for crops and 
pasture. Because of the gentle slopes and other favorable 
characteristics, they are very good agricultural soils. 

Commerce silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes {Cb}.—This 
soil is along the natural levees of streams and bayous. 
It generally occurs in relatively large areas. A small 
acreage not protected by the levee is subject. to overflow. 

Profile (sec. 11, T. 18 N., R. 9 W., between gravel road 
and levee, 14 mile west of the intersection) : 

A, Oto 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure: soft when dry, very 
friable when moist; numerous fine roots; slightly 
acid: abrupt smooth boundary- 

AC & to 17 inches, dark grayish-brown (1O0YR 4/2) silt loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of dark yellowish brown 
{10¥R 4/4); structureless; slightly hard when dry, 
very friable when moist; compact; numeérous fine 
roots ; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Cc. 17 to 44 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam ; 
few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4); structureless; soft when dry, very friable 
when moist: few fine roots; mildly alkaline; gradual 
smouth boundary. 

C, 44 to 50 inches, very dark gray (10¥YR 3/1) silty clay 
loam; few, medium, distinct mottles of dark 
yeHowish brown (10YR 3/4) and yellowish brown 
(10VR 5/8}: structureless; slightiy hard when dry, 
firm when moist: mildiy alkaline, 

The color of the A, horizon ranges from dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) to brown (10YR 5/3). In places the 
CG horizon is very fine sandy loam, and in some places 
it contains layers of either fmer or coarser textured ma- 
terial. The individual horizons vary considerably in 
thickness. In places one horizon or another may be lack- 
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ing. The whole profile has a stratified a Leap ter The 
reaction ranges | ik slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 

Water moves into and through this soil at a moderate 
rate. The available water holding capacity is moderate 
to moderately high. Runoff is medium to rapid. Nat- 
ural fertility is high, but the content of organic matter 
is low. In many places a plowsole, or compacted layer, 
is immediately below the surface. 

Use and suitability—This is one of the most. desirable 
soils in the county for agriculture. Most of the acreage 
is used for crops, such as cotton, corn, soybeans, and 
small grain. Under good management, yields are high. 
This soil is easily managed but tends to crust when bare. 
The content of organic matter can be increased by grow- 
ing cover crops and sod crops and by turning under 
crop residues. Nitrogen is the most. needed fertilizer. 
V-type and W-type ditches are needed in some places. 
Where a plowsole occurs, it should be broken by deep 
tillage when the soil is dry. 

Capability unit I-1, 

Commerce silt loam, moderately shallow, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes (Cd).—This soil is similar to Commerce silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, except that it is underlain 
by slack-water clay at depths of 20 to 36 inches (fig. 4). 


fay ut “eee eS 
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Figure 4.—Profile of Commerce silt loam. Notice the stratified 
appearance. The dark-colored material in the lower part of the 


profile is slack-water clay. 


It is on the lower parts of recent natural levees. A small 
acreage not protected by the levee is et to overflow. 
Included are some areas that have a surface soil of very 
fine sandy loam. 

Use and suitability —This soil is used and managed in 
about the same way as Commerce silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. Surface drainage is more of a problem because 
this soil is on lower areas, 

Capability unit I-1. 

Commerce very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(Cn).—This soil is similar to Commerce silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, except that it has a coarser textured sur- 


face soil and a higher content of sand throughout the 
profile. Water moves into and through this soil at a 
slightly higher rate. A small acreage not protected by 
the levee is subject to overflow. 

Use and suitability —This soil is used and managed in 
the same way as Commerce silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. It is easily worked and is less inclined to crust 
than the silt loams. 

Capability unit I-1. 

Commerce very fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(Cr).—This soil is on gentle slopes along streambanks and 
depressions. Its profile is similar to that of Commerce 
silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, except that the surface 
soil is coarser textured and generally the content of sand 
throughout. the profile is higher. Water moves into and 
through this soil at a slightly higher rate. A small acre- 
age not protected by the levee is subject to overflow. 
mashed are some areas that have a silt loam surface 
soil. 

Use and suitability.—This soil is used and managed in 
about the same way as Commerce silt loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. Because of the slope, rows should be ar- 
ranged so that excess water will run off without causing 
erosion. 

Capability unit [Te-1. 

Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Ch).— 
This soil is on the lower parts of recent natural levees. 
The profile is similar to that of Commerce silt loam, 0 
to 2 percent slopes, except that the surface soil is dark- 
brown or dark grayish-brown silty clay loam that is from 
t to 8 inches deep, and the subsoil is stratified silt loam 
or very fine sandy loam. Water moves into and through 
this soil more slowly. A small acreage not protected by 
the levee is subject to overflow. Included are small areas 
of Bowdre silty clay loam, which was not mapped sepa- 
rately in this county. 

This soil cracks when dry, but not to the same extent 
as the slack-water clays. The silt y clay loam surface soil 
makes good tilth difficult to maintain. 

Use and suitability.—Most of this soil is used for cotton, 
soybeans, small grain, and corn. <A considerable acreage 
is in pasture. The rest isin forest. Under good manage- 
ment, yields of most crops are moderately high. The 
workability can be greatly improved by adding organic 
matter in the form of cover crops, sod crops, and crop 
residues. Nitrogen is the fertilizer most needed. V-type 
and W-type ditches are needed in most. places. 

Capability unit IIs-6. 

Commerce silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(Ck) —This soil is on ridge-depressional relief and along 
the banks of streams and depressions. It is similar to 
Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, except that. 
the surface soil is ahinsiey: A small acreage not protected 
by the levee is subject to overflow, Included are a few 
small areas of Commerce silty clay loam, moderately shal- 
low, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Use and suitability —This soil is used and managed in 
about the same way as Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 2 

reent slopes. If row crops are grown, the rows should 
be arranged so that excess water will run off without 
causing erosion. Vegetated outlets are needed in some 
places. Additional organic matter will greatly improve 
workability. Nitrogen is the fertilizer most needed. 

Sapability unit Ile. 
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Commerce silty clay loam, moderately shallow, 0 to 
2 percent slopes (Cm}.— This soil is simtlar to Commerce 
silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, except that it is 
underlain by slack-water clay at depths of 20 to 86 inches 
and oceurs on slightly lower parts of recent natural levees. 
A small acreage not protected by the levee is subject to 
overflow. 

Use and suttabiitty—This soil is used and managed in 
about. the same way as Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, but. it generally requires more intensive 
surface drainage. Nitrogen is usually needed, 

Capability unit IIs-6. — 


Crevasse Series 


The Crevasse series consists of nearly level to gently 
sloping, excessively drained soils that formed from coarse- 
textured alluvium. These soils occur near old levee breaks 
along the Mississippi River, They were laid down by 
very fast moving water. The surface soil ranges in tex- 
ture from very fine sandy loam to loamy fine sand, ‘The 
stratified subsoil is sandy loam and loamy sand, In many 
places there are lenses of coarser textured sand in the 
profile. The reaction normally is neutral to moderately 
alkaline, but in places it is strongly acid. The forest 
cover consists of black willow, cottonwood, and sycamore. 

These soils oceur in the northern and western parts 
near the Mississippi River. The total acreage is small, 
but the individual areas are relatively large. Associated 
soils are those of the Robinsonville, Commerce, and Shar- 
key series, The Crevasse soils differ from the Robinson- 
ville and Commerce soils in being excessively drained. 
They differ from the Sharkey soils in being coarser 
textured. 

The Crevasse soils ara used mostly for pasture. They 
are not sulted to most crops, because of droughtiness. 

Crevasse sandy loams and loamy sands, @ to 3 per- 
cent slopes (Cv).—These soils are on low ridges near old 
levee breaks. A small acreage not protected by the levee 
is subject. to overflow. 

Profile (NEV sec, 30, T. 13 N., BR. 8 W.; 100 yards 
south of plantation headquarters) : 

A Oto 4 inches, black (Cl@YR 2/1) loamy sand; struecture- 
less; loose; Numerous griins of clear quarts crystals: 
dense mat of bermudagrass roots; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C, 4 to 18 inches, pale-brown (10Y¥YR 6/3) loamy sand; 
structureless; loose when dry, loose when moist; 
Tumerous grains of clear quartz crystais: nmmerous 
grass raots; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cy 15 to 40 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) loamy sand; 
structureless: loose: numerous grains of clear quartz 
crystals; few small roots; neutral. 

The color of the A horizon varies with the content of 
organic matter. In cultivated areas the color normally 
is dark brown (10YR 3/5) to grayish brown (10YR 5/2). 
The texture of the A horizon ranges from very fine sandy 
loam to loamy sand. The C horizon consists of stratified 
loamy sand and sandy loam, <A few areas are underlain 
by clay at. depths of 20 to 36 inches. Included are a few 
smill areas that are somewhat excessively drained. 

Water moves into and through these sotls rapidly. The 
available water holding capacity and natural fertility are 
low. The content of organic matter normally is low if 


the soils are cultivated. If the soils are left in sod for a 
long time, the content of organic matter builds up. 

se and: sutiability.—These soils are best suited to per- 
manent pasture. Droughtiness limits their use for crops. 
Small grain for early grazing does well. Where the soils 
are underlain by clay at depths of 20 to 36 inches, early 
maturing crops do fairly well. 


Capability unit [DVs—1. 


Dowling Series 


The Dowling series consists of poorly drained soils in 
depressions. These soils formed from a mixiure of slack- 
water clay and local alluvium. The surface soil generally 
is very dark gray clay, and the subsoil is highly gleyed 
clay. The reaction is very strongly acid to neutral. Sur- 
face drainage is slow, and runoff from higher areas collects 
in these areas. The soils contract and erack when dry 
and expand and seal up when wet. The forest cover con- 
sists of cypress, tupelo-gum, willow, Nuttall oak, and over- 
cup oak, 

These soils make up about 12 percent of the county. 
The individual areas are small and are seattered through- 
out the county. These soils form a part of the natural 
drainage pattern and are associated with most of the 
other soils in the county. 

A large acreage is still in forest. ‘The rest. is used for 
crops or pasture, although these are not good agricultural 
soils, 

Dowling clay (Da)—This soi] is in long, narrow, de- 
pressed areas and is associated with the Sharkey, Tunica, 
Bowdre, aud Forestdale soils. 

Protile (NEYNEY, see. 7,T. 12 N., BR. 8 W.): 

Ag © to 4 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1} and very dark 
erayish-brownm (1lOYR 3/2) clay; moderate, fine and 
meditm, granular structure; extremely hard when 
dry, very plastic when moist; many fine roots; 
slightly acid ; abrupt. smooth boundary. 

Ay 4 10 16 inches, very dark gray (2.5Y 3/0) clay; many, 
medium, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) ; massive; extremely hard when dry, very plastic 
when moist: few tine ferromanganese concretions; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
fo 40 inches -+, dark-gray (7,5YR 4/0) and gray 
(T.5YR 5/0) chiy; many, fine und medium, distinet 
mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8); massive; extremely bard when dry, 
very plastic when moist; few fine ferromanganese 
concretions: slightly acid. 

in places the surface Iaver is silty clay, In a few places 
thin strata of coarser textured material are in the profile. 

Water moves into and through this soil very slowly. 
The available water holding capacity and natural fertility 
are high, but slow surface drainage and poor physical 
properties make Chis soil dilicull to manage, 

Use and. suitability —More than 60 percent of the acre- 
age is still in forest. The rest is used for crops and 
pusture. The principal crops are cotton and soybeans, 
but growing crops is hazardous if the soil is not adequately 
drained. Flooding makes permanent pasture hard to 
maintain. Most areas can be drained by V-type and 
W-type ditches. Dragline ditches are needed for outlets 
in many places. Nitrogen is the only fertilizer needed. 

Capability unit TV w—1. 

Dowling soils {0b|.—These soils are in narrow depres- 
sions and are associated with the Commerce, Robinson- 
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ville, and Dundee soils. They are similar to Dowlmg 
clay, but the texture of their surface soil ranges from 
clay to loamy fine sand. They oceur in such intricate 
patterns thar it is dificult to separate them into types. 
In many places thin layers of coarse-textured material 
are in the lower part of the profile. Included are a 
few small areas of Souva soils, none of which are mapped 
in Issaquena County. 

Use and. suttability.—These soils are used mostly for 
crops or pasture. The principal crops are cotton and 
goybeans. Yields are slightly higher than on Dowling 
elay. In undrained areas growing of crops is hazardous. 
The drainage requirements are similar to these of Dow- 
ling clay. If drained these soils generally are used in 
the same way as surrounding soils. Nitrogen is the fer- 
tilizer most needed. 

Capability unit L1w-13. 


Dundee Series 


The Dundee series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
to moderately well drained soils that occur on nearly level 
slopes along old natural levees. These soils developed 
from medium textured and moderately fine textured allu- 
vium. They normally have a dark grayish-brown surface 
soil and a very dark grayish-brown subsoil. Their profile 
development is stronger than that of the better drained 
soils of the old natural levees. The original forest cover 
consisted of hickory, winged elm, blackgum, white ash, 
sweetgum, various species of oak, and a dense under- 
growth of brush and vines. 

These soils make up less than 1 percent of the county 
and occur in the northern part along old streambeds. 
Associated soils are those of the Beulah and Sharkey 
The Beulah soils are somewhat excessively 


series. 
drained and are less developed than the Dundee. The 
Sharkey soils are finer textured. 

The Dundee soils ure used mostly for crops. Because 


of their gentle slopes and other favorable characteristics, 
they are very good agricultural soils. 

Dundee silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Df).—-This soil 
is on old natnral levees. 

Profile (NW1I4N WY, sec. 6,T.13 N., R.8 W.): 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (1O¥R 4/2) silt Joam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; soft when dry, very 
friable when moist: medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B 6 to 18 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10¥R 3/2) 
silly cluy loam: common, fine, distinct mottles of 
dark brown (7.5¥R 4/4); weak, medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; slightly hard when dry, fri- 
able when moist; slightly acid; smooth boundary. 

© 18 to 36 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam: common, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10¥R 5/4); structureless; soft when dry, 
very friable when moist ; slightly acid. 

The A horizon ranges in thickness from 4 to & inches, 
and im some places its texture is very fine sandy loam. 
The B horizon ranges in thickness from 10 to 20 inches, 
and in places its texture is silty clay. The C horizon 
ranges in texture from very fine sandy loam to silty clay 
Joam and in some areas is underlain by clay at a depth 
of about 30 inches. Also included are small areas that 
are steeper and are moderately eroded. 


Water moves into and through this soil at moderate 
to moderately slow rates. Runoff is medium. The avail- 
able water holding capacity is high. Natural fertility is 
moderate. The content of organic matier is low. Tilth 
is good, 

Use and suitability —Cotton is the principal crop, but 
most crops locally grown are well suited. Under good 
management, yields are high. his soil is easy to work 
throughout a wide range of moisture content, Adding 
organic matter will improve tilth and increase the avail- 
able moisture holding capacity. Where needed, surface 
drainage can be provided by the arrangement of rows and 
by the use of Y-type and W-type ditches as outlets. Ni- 
trogen is the fertilizer most needed. 

Capability unit I-1, 

Dundee silty elay loam, 6 to 2 percent slopes (Dk) — 
This soil generally is on the lower parts of old natural 
levees. It is similar to Dundee silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, except that. it is finer textured. ‘This soil is fairly 
easy to work but tends to crack when dry. Water moves 
into and through it slowly. Included are a few areas that 
have steeper slopes. 

Use and suitability —Cotton, soybeans, and small grain 
are well suited. Under good management, yields are 
moderately high. Surface drainage generally is needed 
and can be provided by the arrangement of rows and by 
the use of V-type and W-type ditches. Organic matter 1s 
needed to improve the workability and general condition 
of the soil. Sod crops, cover crops, and crop residues are 
excellent sources of this material. Nitrogen is the fer- 
tilizer most needed. : 

Capability unit LIs—6. 


Forestdale Series 


The Forestdale series consists of poorly drained to some- 
what poorly drained soils that are on the lower parts of 
old natural levees. ‘These soils are nearly level to gently 
sloping. They developed from medium textured and 
moderately fine textured alluvium. The surface soil 
normally is dark-gray to light grayish-brown silty clay 
Jeam. The substratum is light brownish gray. The re- 
action isacid. The original forest cover consisted of bitter 
pecan, green ash, rock elm, red maple, various species of 
oak, and a dense undergrowth of brush and vines. 

Only one Forestdale soil is mapped in Issaquena County. 
Tt is in the eastern part of the county along the Yazoo and 
Little Sunflower Rivers. Associated soils are those of the 
Dundee and Sharkey series. The Forestdale soil is more 
poorly drained than the Dundee soils. It is lighter 
colored than the Sharkey soils and is better drained. 

The Forestdale soil is used mostly for crops. Manage- 
ment is a problem, however, because this soil is cold 
natured. 

Forestdale silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
iFd)—This soil is on vidge-depressional relief along 
streams and bayous. 

Profile (SWI4ANE1, sec. 18, T. 9 N., R. 8 W.): 

Ay © to 4 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) and dark grayish- 
brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay loam; moderate, fine 
and medium, granular structure; slightly hard when 


dry, friable when moist; numerous roots; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 
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Ti 4 to 8 inches, grayish-brown (1OY¥YR 5/2) silty clay: eom- 
mon, mediuin, distinct mottles of dark yellowish 
brown (1LOYHR 4/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) ; 
miikderiite, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
hard when dry, very plastic when moist; few roots; 
medium acid: clear smooth boundary. 

Reg 8 to 26 inches, gray (10YR 5/1 and 6/1) clay; common, 
medium, distinct muttles of strong brown (7.6YR 
5/8); muoderate, medium, snbangular blocky strue- 
ture: hard when dry, very Plastic when moist; few 
roots; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

By 26 to 50 inehes, gray (LOYR 6/1)silty clay; commen, 
medium, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8); massive to weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; hard when dry, very plastic when moist ; 
few fine iron concretions; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. . 

Cc. 80 to 36 inches, light brownish-gray (lOYR 6/2) silty 
clay loam: common, medium, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5¥IR 5/8} and reddish yellow (7-oXR 
6/8) ; massive; slightly hard when dry, friable when 
moist; medium acid; few fine iron concretions- 

The A horizon ranges in thickness from 3 to 5 inches, 
and in some places its texture is sult loam, The B horizon 

‘anges in thickness from 18 to 26 inches and im color from 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) to light gray (1OYR 7/1). 
Included are small areas that have steeper slopes and are 
moderately eroded. 

Water moves into and through this soil slowly. Run- 
eff is also slow. Natural fertility and the content of 
organic matter are low. Tilth 1s poor. ; 

Use and suitability —This soil is used for crops, princi- 
pally cotton, soybeans, and small grain. Under good 
management, vields are moderately igh. Corn generally 
is a poor risk, but when weather conditions are favorable, 
it does well. Pasture is well suited. Because the soil 1s 
difficuk: to work, cultivation is often delayed after rains. 
Drainage is needed, but if suitable outlets are available 
V-type and W-type ditches usually are adequate. Organic 
matter is needed to improve the workability and general 
condition of this soil, Nitrogen is the fertilizer most. 
needed, 

Capability unit IIs-4. 


Levee Berms 


Levee berms (le) —The levee of the Mississippi River 
makes up about 1 percent of Issaquena County. It ex- 
tends the length of the county. This levee, including the 
berms, is about 30 feet. in height, 10 feet or more in width 
at the top, and about. 100 feet mm width at the base. Tn 
places it is considerably wider. 

The levee provides excellent grazing for a large number 
of livestock. Grazing rights are leased from the Missis- 
sippi River Levee Board, generally by farmers whose 
property adjoins the levee. 

Levee berms is not in a capability unit. 


Mhoon Series 


The Mhoon series consists of level and nearly level, 
oorly drained and somewhat poorly drained stratified 
soils at the base of natural levees. The surface soil 1s 
dark grayish-brown silty clay. The subsoil is gleyed, 
stratified silt loam, silty clay Joam, or clay. The reaction 
is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. These soils 
expand and crack when dry and seal up when wet, The 
forest cover consists of black willow, pecan, cottonwood, 


sweetgum, Various species of water-tolerant oak, and a 
dense undergrowth of brush and briers. 

Only one Mhoon soil is mapped in Issaquena County. 
Tt is somewhat limited in extent and occurs mostly in the 
western part. Associated soils are those of the Sharkey 
and Commerce series. The Mhoon soil is coarser textured 
than the Sharkey soils and is stratified. It is finer tex- 
tured than the Commerce soils and more poorly drained, 

About half the acreage of the Mhoon soil is used for 
crops or pasture. ‘The rest.1is in forest, This soil is dif- 
ficult to manage because drainage and tilth are poor. 

Mhoeon silty clay, 6 to 2 percent slopes (Mh|.—This sot! 
is on lower parts of recent natural levees. It is transi- 
tional to the slack-water clay sails. 

Profils (SE14SE1, see, 5, T. 12 N., R. 7 W.): 


Aug O to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (JO¥R 4/2) silty clay; 
moderate, fine and medium, granular structure; very 
hard when dry, plastic when moist; numerous fine 
roots ; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Aw 4 to 11 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 

silty clay; common, medium, faint mottles of dark 

yellawish brown (10YR 3/4); massive: very hard 
when dry, plastic when moist: numerous fine roots ; 
mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

to 30 inches. gray (1GYR 6/1) silt Joam; few, 

mediun, faint mottles of pale brown (10YR 6/3) 

and comuion, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown 

(7TOYR 5/6): structureless; soft when dry, slightly 

sticky when moist; few fine ferromanganese con- 

eretions: few fine roots; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary, 
Cag 30 toe #4 touches, light brownish-gray (10¥R 6/2) silty 
clay loam: common, medium, distinet mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and pink (7.4YR 7/4); 
structureless: slightly hard when dry, sticky when 
moist; few ferromanganese coucretious ; moderately 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 
ie 34 to 40 inches, dark-gray (10VR 4/1} clay; commen, 
medium, prominent mottles of yellowish red (5¥R 
5/6); massive: extremely hard when dry, rery 
plastic when moist ; mildly alkaline. 

‘The A horizon ranges in color from very dark grayish 
brown to dark grayish brown, and in some places the 
texture 1s clay. In the C horizon the individual layers 
vary in thickness; their relative positions in the profile 
may differ, and in some areas one layer or another is 
Incking. 

Water moves very slowly inte this soil, Itunoff also is 
slow. Natural fertility is high, but, except when the soil 
1s first cleared, the content of organic matter islow. This 
soil is very dificult to work. Nitrogen is the fertilizer 
most. needed. — 

fse and suitability —The principal crops are soybeans 
and cotton. Pasture does well. Drainage is needed for 
row crops. It generally can be provided by V-type and 
W-type ditches that have adequate outlets. Additional 
organic matter will greatly improve the workability of 
this soil. 

Capability unit ITTs-4. 


Cig 11 


Robinsonville Series 


The Robinsonville series consists of moderately well 
drained and well drained soils that formed from medium- 
textured sediments deposited by the Mississippi River. 
These soils are on natural levees of streams and are nearly 
level to gently sloping. The surface soil normally is dark- 
brown very fine sandy loam. It is underlain by well- 
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drained, stratified material that ranges in texture from 
loamy fine sand to silty clay loam, The reaction 1s 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline. The original forest 
cover consisted of cottonwood, sycamore, pecan, sweetgum, 
water oak, American elm, and boxelder and a dense under- 
etTowth of vines and canes. 

These soils make up less than 1 percent of the county. 
They are generally in the western part and are associated 
with Commeree and Crevasse soils, They are better 
drained than the Commerce soils and are mottled at 
greater depths. They are finer textured than the Cre- 
vasse solls, 

The Robinsonville soiis are used mostly for raw crops. 
Because of their excellent. tilth and gentle slapes, they are 
very good agricultural soils. 

Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (Rc)—This soil is on the higher parts of recent 
natural levees. It occurs in comparatively large areas and 
is important. to local agriculture. A small acreage not 
protected by the levee is subject to overflow. 

Profile (SE14 sec. 2, T. 10 N., R. 8 W.; 100 yards north 
of Fitler, east of State Highway No.1): 

A, 0 to 6 incbes, dark-brown (10¥R 4/3) very fine sandy 
loam; weak, tine, granular structure; loose when iiry, 
yery friable when moist; numerdus grass roots; neu- 
irul: abrupt smooth boundary. 

AC 6 to17 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) very fine sandy loam; 
stratified: loose when dry, very friable when iioist; 
luwmerous grass routs; few old tree-root channels: 
mildly alkaline ; clear smooth boundary. 

€, 17 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) very fine 

sandy loam; stratified; loose when dry, very friable 
when moist; wouny fine gruss routs; moderately al- 
kaline ; abrupt smooth boundary. 

to 42 inches, pale-brown (1TO¥R 6/3) very fine sandy 
loam: stratified: loose when dry, very friable when 
Inoist: few fine grass roots; old tree-root channels; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C, 42 to 45 inches, dark-brown (JOYR 4/3) silt loam; few, 
fiue, faint mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) + stratified: soft when dry, very friable when 
moist ; moderately alkaline: aWupt smooth boundary. 

C; 45 to 55 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) aud light brownish- 
eray (10¥R 6/2) very fine sandy loam: stratified; 
loose when dry, very friable when moist; few fine 
ferromanganese concretions; few old root channels; 
moderately alkaline. 

In places the texture of the A horizon is silt loam. 
In some areas loamy sand occurs in the lower part of 
the profile. A plowsole, or compacted layer, occurs in 
many places beneath the A, horizon. Some areas are 
slightly acid in reaction. 

Except where there is a plowsole, water moves into 
and through this soil at moderate to moderately rapid 
rates. Itunoil is medium. The soil is well supphed with 
plant nutrients, but the content of organic matter is low. 
Tilth is very good. 

Hse and suitability—This is one of the best. agritcul- 
tural svils in the county. It is well suited to cotton, 
corn, soybeans, small grain, and inost other crops locally 
crown. It as very well suited to early grazing. Under 
good management, yields of most crops are high. ‘This 
soil can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture 
conditions. Adding organic matter will improve tilth 
and increase the available water holding capacity. Sed 
crops, cover crops, and crop residues are excellent sources 
of this material. Where a plowsole occurs it should be 
broken by deep tillage when the soil is dry. Adequate 
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drainage can be provided by the arrangement of rows 
and by the use of V-type and W-type ditches. 

Capability unit I~2. 

Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes (Rs|—This soil oceurs in long, narrow strips along 
streams. Its profile is similar to that of Robinsonville 
yery fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. A small 
acreage not protected by the levee is subject to overilow. 
Included are small areas that have steeper slopes. Also 
included are areas that have a surface soil of silt loam. 

Use and suttability —This so] 1s used and managed tn 
about the same way as Robinsonville very fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Rows should be arranged 
so that excess water will run off without causing erosion. 
Vegetated waterways are needed in places. The content 
of organic matter should be increased. 

Capability unit [Ie-2. 


Sharkey Series 


The Sharkey series consists of dark-colored, poorly 
drained clayey soils that developed in slack-water areas 
from fine-lextured alluviuin, locally called buckshot. 
These soils generally are level or nearly level, but some 
small areas along bayous or depressions are gently sloping. 
The surface soil commonly is very dark gray clay under- 
lam by dark gray or very dark gray clay mottled with 
brown and yellow. These soils contract. and crack ex- 
tensively when dry and expand and seal up when wet. 
The original forest cover consisted of green ash, American 
elm, hackberry, red maple, bitter pecan, sweetgum, vari- 
ous kinds of water-tolerant oak, and a dense undergrowth 
of brush and vines. 

These soils make up about 14 percent of the county and 
are widely scattered. Associated soils are those of the 
Tunica, Bowdre, Mheoon, and Dowling series. The 
Sharkey soils are more poorly drained than the Tunica 
soils and are underlain by finer textured material, They 
are more poorly drained than the Bowdre sotls, which are 
underlain by silty clay loam at depths of 10 to 20 inches, 
They are not stratified like the Mhoon soils. The depres- 
sions in areas of Sharkey soils are occupied by the Dowling 
clay. 

About half of the acreage of the Sharkey soils is used 
for crops or pasture. ‘These soils are difficult to manage, 
however, because drainage and tilth are poor. 

Sharkey clay, 4 to 2 percent slopes (S6}.—This soil is 
on wide, nearly level slopes. A small acreage is subject. 
to overflow. 

Profile (SE14 sec. 82, T. 11 N., R. 8 W., 200 yards east of 
road); 

An, O to 4 inches, very dark gray (JOYR 8/1) clay; few, fine, 
faint moitles of shades of brown; weak, fine and 
medium, granular structure; extremely hard when 
dry, very plastic when moist; numerous fine roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Sy 4 to 23 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) clay; common. 
medium, distinct mottles of dark reddish brown {4YR 
3/4); massive with suggestion of medium, subangular 
blucky peds; extremely hard when dry, very plastic 
when moist; numerous roots; extremely acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Ay 28 to 28 inches, very dark gray (1O¥R 3/1} clay; few, 
fine, distinct mottles of dark reddish brown {SYR 


3/4); massive with suggestion of medium, subangular 
blocky peds; extremely hard when dry, very plastic 
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when nieist; few line routs; very strongly acid: clear 
smooth bonndarr. 

C, US to 46 inches. gray (10X¥R §/1) silty clay; common, 
medium, distiuct mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) ; 
massive; extremely hard when dry, very plastic when 
moist; medinm acid: gradual boundary. 

The A horizon ranges in color from black (10YR 2/1) 
to gray (OY R 4/1}, and in places the texture is silty clay. 
The C, horizon rauges in color from dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
to gray (10YR 6/1). In some places stratified material 
ranging in texture from clay to silt loam is at depths of 
more than 40 inches. 

Water moves into and through this soil very slowly, 
except when the soil is cracked ; then it moves very rapidly 
until the cracks seal up, When this soil is first cleared, 
the content of organic matter is fairly high. but the con- 
tent decreases rapidly under cultivation. The available 
moisture holding capacity is very high. Nitrogen is the 
fertilizer most needed, Runoff is slow. 

Use and suitability —About half of the acreage is in 
forest. The rest is used for crops and pasture. The crops 
best. suited are soybeans, small grain, and pasture. Cotton 
is fairly well suited. Rice is also suited. Corn is an un- 
certain crop. This soi] is very difficult to manage be- 
cause it remains wet for long periods after rains and is 
extremely herd when dry. Surface drainage in the form 
of V-type or W-type ditches that have adequate outlets is 
essential. Tilth and the general condition of the soil can 
be improved by growing sod crops and cover craps and by 
turning under erop residues. 

Capability unit IITs—4. 

Sharkey clay, 0 to i4 percent slopes (Sq)-—This soil is 
on broad, flat slopes at lower elevations than other Sharke y 
clays. It has a darker colored surface soil than Sharkey 
clay, 44 ta 2 percent slopes, and is more highly gleyed 
throughout the profile. Runoff is slow. If this soil is 
not adequately dratned, runoff from higher areas collects 
und remains ponded for Jong periods. 

Use and suitability —About. 60 percent of the acreage 
is in forest, The rest is used for crops and pasture. This 
soil is suited to about. the same crops as Sharkey clay, 14 
to 2 percent slopes, but because ef poor drainage, growing 
of cotton is hazardous, Pasture is well suited. Drainage 
must. be provided hefore most crops can be. grown. Drag- 
line ditches generally are needed. 

Capability unit T1Tw-11, 

Sharkey clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes [Sc}.—This soil oe- 
curs as long, narrow bands along streambanks or depres- 
sions. In some places, it is on ridge-depressional relief 
along the bends of old stream runs. It is similar to 
Sharkey clay, 44 to 2 percent slopes, but the surface soil 
1s lighter colored. Included is a very small acreage that 
has steeper slopes. Some small areas are moderately 
eroded. Ralls have formed in places. Runoff is rapid. 

Use and. suitability —Most of the acreage is used for 
crops or pasture. This soil is suited to cotton and sey- 
beans but is better suited to pasture or close-growing crops, 
such as hay or small grain. Hf rew crops are grown, rows 
should ‘he arranged so that excess water will run off with- 
out causing erosion. Organic matter in the form of sod 
crops, cover crops, or crop residues will greatly improve 
the tilth and general condition of the soil. 

Capability unit TITs—4. 

BIT739.—61—--8 


Sharkey silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes [$k}.— 
This soil is in areas where silty clay loam was deposited 
aver Sharkey clay. The overwash material ranges in 
thickness from 4 to 12 inches and is underlain by dark- 
colored clay. This soil is similar to Sharkey clay, 4% to 
2 percent slopes, but is easier to till and is Jess inclined to 
crack, It takes water at a faster rate. A small acreage 
not protected by the levee is subject to overflow. Small 
areas that have steeper slopes are included. Also mcluded 
are small areas of Mhoon silty clay loam, which is not 
mapped separately in Issaquena Connty. 

Use and suitebility—Most. of this acreage is used for 
pasture and crops. This soil is used and managed in about. 
the same way as Sharkey clay, 14 to 2 percent. slopes, ex- 
cept that growing of cotton and corn is less hazardous. 
Surface drainage is essential. 

Capability unit [Is-4. 

Sharkey fine sandy loam, overwash, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (Sf)—This soil is at the base of natural levees where 
medium textured and moderately coarse textured alluvium 
has washed or sloughed over slack-water clay. It is also 
near the Mississippi River where fast-moving water has 
deposited sandy loam and loamy sand over slack-water 
clay. It is similar to Sharkey silt loam, overwash, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, but its surface layer is stratified very fine 
sandy loam or fine sandy loam, 8 to 20 inches deep. In- 
cluded are small areas that have steeper slopes. Also in- 
eluded are a few sinall areas that have an overwash of 
loamy sand. 

Profile (NW1,SE14 see. 19, 'T. 13 N., R. 8 W., across 
road from farm headquarters) : 

Ay 105 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam ; weak, fine, granular structure; loose when (iry, 
very friable when moist; numerous fine roots: neu- 
iral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

As 5 fo 14 inches, dark-brown to brown (1OYR 4/33 very 
fine sandy loam; structureless ; loose when dry, very 
friable when moist: numerous fine roots: neutral; 
“lear smooth boundary. 

Aw 424 lo 36 inches +, very dark grarvish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
elay ; common, distinct mottles of brown (7.5¥R 5/4) : 
massive; extremely hard when dry, very plastic when 
moist ; few fine roots; mildly alkaline, 

Use and suitability..—This soil is used and managed in 
about the same way as Sharkey silt loam, overwash, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, The sandier areas are best suited to 
pastiire. 

Capability unit ITs—h, 

Sharkey silt loam, overwash, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(Se}.--This soil is at the base of natural levees where 
medium-textured material has washed or sloughed over 
Sharkey clay. Tt also occurs near the Mississippi River 
where fast-moving water has deposited a layer of silt 
loum over slack-water clay. The profile of this soil is Like 
that of Sharkey fine sandy loam, overwash, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, except that. the surface Jayer is stratified silt loam 
that. 1s from 5 to 20 inches deep. This layer is underlain 
by dark-colored clay. The average depth of the overwash 
material is about 12 inches. In many places thin layers 
of finer textured material are in the silt loam overwash. 
A small acreage not protected by the levee is subject. to 
overflow. 

Water moves into and through this soi] at a moderately 
slow rate. Runoff is medium. Natural fertility ts high, 
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but the content of organic matter is low. 
and is easy to maintain. 

Use and suitability—Most of this soil has been cleared 
and is used for crops and pasture. Cotton, corn, and soy 
beans are well suited. Under good management, vields 
are high. Surface drainage generally is needed. Nitro- 
gen is the fertilizer most needed, 

Capability unit IIs-5. 

Sharkey and Dowling clays (Sr).— This undifferentiated 
unit is in extensive wooded areas where it is difficult to 
delineate the soils separately. The topography is level 
and nearly level but is steeper along streams and bayous. 
Drainage is poor. The reaction is acid. 

These soils make up about 35 percent of the county. 
They are mostly in the southern and central parts between 
the Mississippi River and Deer Creek. One large tract is 
between Deer Creek and the Yazoo River. 

The principal soils are the Sharkey and Dowling, but 
Tunica, Bowdre, and Forestdale soils are included. The 
Sharkey soils are on broad, level and nearly level areas. 
The Dowling soils are in depressions. A small acreage is 
subject to overflow or backwater (fig. 5). (See Dowling 


Tilth is good 
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Figure 5.—Backwater area in southern part of county. Notice 
the high-water marks on trunks of trees. 


Protile of Sharkey clay (NEY4SW% sec. 5, T. 12 N., R. 
7 W., along pipe line) : 


A, 0 to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) dry 
clay ; few, small, prominent mottles of reddish brown 
(5YR 4/4); moderate, fine and medium, granular 
structure; extremely hard when dry, very plastic 
when moist; medium acid; abrupt boundary. 

Ay 5 to 26 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay; common, 
small, prominent mottles of reddish brown (5YR 
4/4) and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) ; massive with sug- 
gestion of medium, subangular blocky peds; ex- 
tremely firm when dry, very plastic when moist; 
medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C, 26 to 50 inches, dark-gray (1OYR 4/1) clay; many, 
medium mottles of shades of yellow and brown; mas- 
sive; extremely hard when dry, very plastic when 
moist; medium acid to mildly alkaline. 


Use and suitability.—Most of the acreage is in forest. 
Capability unit T1Iw-11. 


Tunica Series 


The Tunica series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
clayey soils that are underlain by coarser textured ma- 
terial. These soils are at the higher elevations in slack- 
water areas and are nearly level to gently sloping. The 
surface layer generally is very dark grayish-brown clay 
and is underlain by dark grayish-brown to dark-gray clay. 
This material is underlain at depths of 20 to 32 inches by 
well-drained silty clay loam that in many places grades 
into silt loam (fig. 6). These soils crack extensively when 
dry and seal up when wet. The reaction normally is 
slightly acid to neutral, but near the Mississippi River it 
is mildly alkaline. The original forest consisted of sweet- 
gum, American elm, bitter pecan, green ash, various spe- 
cies of oak, and a dense undergrowth of brush and vines. 

These soils make up about 7 percent of the county. 
They are distributed throughout the county but are mostly 
in the western part. Associated soils are those of the 
The Tunica soils 


Sharkey, Bowdre, and Commerce series. 
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Figure 6.—Profile of Tunica clay. Light-colored material in lower 
part is silty clay loam that grades into silt loam. 


are underlain by coarser textured material than the 
Sharkey soils. They have a thicker layer of clay than the 
Bowdre soils and are more poorly drained. They de- 
veloped from finer material than the Commerce soils. 

The Tunica soils are used mostly for crops and pasture. 
They are better suited to crops than the Sharkey soils be- 
cause they are not so poorly drained. 

Tunica clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Ta).— This soil is at 
the higher elevations in slack-water areas. A smal] acre- 
age not protected by the levee is subject to overflow. 

Profile (NW14NW)4 sec. 32, T. 12 N., R.8 W.): 
A:, 0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) clay; 
weuk, fine and medium, granular structure; ex- 


tremely hard when dry, very plastic when wet; num- 
erous fine roots; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 
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Av 6 tu 1& inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) and 
dark grayish-brown (i0¥R 4/2) clay: few, fine, dis- 
tinct mottles of ycllowish brown (10¥R 5/4); mas- 
sive with suggestion of medium, subangular blocky 
peds; extremely hard when dry, very plastic when 
Moist; numerous fine roots; neutral; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

18 to 28 inches, dark-gray ({1O¥R 4/1) clay; common, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (LOYR 5/4}; 
massive; extremely hard when dry, very plastic when 
moist; a few fine roats; neutral; clear sinvoth boun- 
dary. 

O 28 to 36 inches, dark-brown (10¥YR 5/3) and dark grar- 
ish-brown (10¥R 4/2) siliy clay loam; common, fine. 
distinct inottles of yellowish brawn (LOYI? 5/8) and 
Fellow (10¥YR 7/8); structureless; slightly hard 
when dry, friable when moist: few fine forromanga- 
nese concretions; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth 

boundary. 

DD 36 to 45% inches +, pale-hrown (10¥R 6/3) to light yel- 
lowish-brown (10¥R 6/4) silt loam; common, me 
dimmu, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8): 
structureless ; soft when dry, very friable when moist; 
few fine ferromanganese concretions; mildEy alks- 
line. 

The A horizon ranges in thickness from 20 to 32 inches, 
and in places the texture 1s silty clay. The texture of the 
© horizon ranges from silty clay loam to loamy sand. In 
many Places thin layers of yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) clay 
are in the C horizon, 

Water moves into and through this soil slowly except 
when the soil is dry and cracked; then it moves rapidly 
until the cracks seal up. Natural fertility is high, but the 
content of organic matter is low. The fine-textured sur- 
face soil makes tillage very difficult. 

Use and suitabilety—Most of this soil has been cleared 
and is used for creps and pasture. ‘The principal crops 
are cotton, soybeans, and small grain. Pasture is well 
suited. Under good management, the soil is very produc- 
tive, but if can be worked only within a narrow range of 
moisture conditions. Adding organic matter in the form 
of sod crops, cover crops, or crop residues will help to im- 
prove its workability. Some surface drainage normally 
isneeded. Nitrogen is the fertilizer mast needed. 

Capability unit IIs—9. 

Tunica clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Tb}.—This soil is 
along streambanks and depressions. Its profile is similar 
to that of ‘Tunica clay, 0 te 2 percent slopes. A small 
acreage not protected by the levee is surbject to overflow, 
Included are small areas that have steeper slopes and are 
moderately eroded. 

Use and suitability —This soil is used and managed in 
about the same way as Tunica clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
A considerable acreage is in pasture. If row crops are 
grown, rows should be arranged so that excess water will 
run off without causing erosion, Adding organic matter 
will greatly improve workability. 

Capability unit I[Is~2. 

Tunica silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Tc)— 
This soil is at the base of natural levees where moderately 
fine textured material has washed or sloughed over Tunica 
clay. It is similar to Tunica clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
but has a surface layer of silty clay loam that is from 4 to 
8 inches deep. Included are a few small areas of Bowdre 
silty clay loam, which is not mapped separately in this 
county. Also included are small areas that have a slope 
of more than 2 percent. 
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Use and suitability—This soil is used mostly for crops 
or pasture. It is used and managed in about the same 
way as Tunica clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but yields of 
most crops are slightly higher. Drainage generally is 
needed. Rows should be arranged so that excess water 
will run otf without causing erosion. 

Capability unit TIs—é. 


Genesis, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils’ 


Vhis section hes three main parts. The first explains 
the five soil-forming factors and the role of each in de- 
termining the distribution of the soils in Issaquena 
County; the second discusses the morphology and com- 
position of the soils m the county; and the third classifies 
the soils by higher categories. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is the result of climatic and biological forces, which 
are modified by topographic conditions and, thus modified, 
act upon a parent material over a period of time. The 
nature of the soil at any point depends upon the combina- 
tion of these five major soil-forming factors at that point. 
All five of these factors come into play in the formation of 
avery soil. The degree to which each dominates varies 
from place to place. In general, the most evident dif- 
ferences between soils of two distant areas are likely to be 
dus to differences in climate and in types of native vegeta- 
tion, while differences in adjacent soils in the same locality 
are most likely to be due to differences in the parent ma- 
terial or in their topographic position. 


Climate 


The climate of [ssaquena County is of the humid, warm- 
temperate type that is characteristic of the Southeastern 
United States. The summers are warm, with occasional 
hot periods and maximum temperatures above 10u° F. 
The winters are mild, with short periods of freezimg 
weather. Weather bureau records of the Greenville Sta- 
tion, in Washington County, Mississippi, are summarized 
in table 10; they are representative of the climatic cond1- 
tions in Issaquena Connty. 

Over the county, climate has been a uniform factor in 
soil development. but hag made only a slight impression on 
the soils. Regions with a humid, warm-temperate climate 
such as that in this county normally have strongly 
weathered, leached, acid soils of low fertility. But the 
flood plain of the Mississippi River is geologically young, 
and time has not yet permitted strong weathering of the 
sediments in place. These sediments have come mainly 
from seclions of the country where weathering is not in- 
tense. Thus, the soils normally associated with humid, 
wary-ternperate climate do not occur in Issaquena County, 
although they are present. in the nearby hill sections. 


‘This section was taken in part from a similar one prepared for 
the sail survey report on Tunica County, Miss., by Roz W, Srmon- 
gon, director of soil classification and correlation, Soil Comserva- 
tion Service, USDA. 
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Tapre 10.—Temperature and precipitation at Greenville 
Station, Washington County, Miss, 


[Elevation, 132 feet! 


i 
Temperature ! Preeipitation ? 
as Se tele a UR 
Month , Abso- | Abso- Driest | Wet- | Aver- 
Aver-! Jute | lute | Aver-| year | test age 
age ‘maxi-| mini-) age /(1952)| year | snow- 
Somam | mum (1993)} fall 
CR | ot oF, Inches | Tnches | faches | Jnehes 
December. ____ 46. 6 85 6) 6.57 | 4.40 111. 738 0.4 
January___..._- 45, 6 90) -1) 4.78 | 3.75 | 5. 50 i 
February... ___ 48. 6 G1} --6 | 4.48 | 4.17: 6. 83 5 
Winter______ 46.6; 91) —5 J15.83 112.32 2406] 20 
Mareh..._.-_-- 56.3] 91) 15/5.538/3.50, 488! .2 
April_____ -- o4, 6 95, 29) 5.03 | 5.67 | 687 0 
May..---- _ 72.1 99; 38] 5.02] 1.98 | 7.85 0 
Spring. ..-..1643] 99; 15/15. 58 |11. 15 |20. 10 2 
June..........| 77, 105] 47/331) @ | 465) 0 
July... ..---_] 82.1 110 63 | 3.35 | 2,42 7 6 338 0 
August________] 81.8 107 §4 : 3.86 ) 1.460 7 8 10 0 
Summer_..._] $1.2 110 47 10.62 | 3. 92 118, 08 0 
September... 76.8! 107] 37:3.17/1.33/3,98| 0 
October.......,' G54 96 25; 2, 69 _08 | 4. 79 0 
November... 9 54.7 87 16: 4.13! 2.60] 5. 65 eal 
Fall..--.-.. 65.6 | 107] 1619.99 | 3.96 ‘14. 42 al 
Year... 644] 110) —5 51.92 [31.35 (76.66 | 2.8 


! Average temperature based on » 69-year recard, through 19545; 
highest and lowest temperatures based on a 59-year record, through 
1962. 

? Average precipitation based on a 68-year record, through 1954; 
Wettest and driest years based on a 68-year record, in the pertod 
1887--1955; snowfall bused on a 47-year record, through 1952. 

8 'Prace, 


Living erganisms 


Prior to settlement of the county, the native vegetation 
was most important in the complex of living organisms 
that affect soil development. The activities of animals 
were seemingly of minor importance. ‘The first settlers 
found a cover of dense forests broken here and there by 
canebrakes. Heavy stands of cypress filled the swampy 
areas, Whereas hardwood stands occupied most. of the bet- 
ter drained soils and many of the wet ones. The differ- 
ences in native vegetation seem to have been associated 
mainly with variations in drainage. Only the major dif- 
ferences in the original vegetation are reflected to any ex- 
tent in the soils, probably because of the general youth of 
the land surface. 

With the development of agriculture in Issaquena 
County, man has become important to the future direction 
and rate of development of the soils. The clearing of the 
forests, the cultivation of the soils, the introduction of 
new species of plants, the building of levees for flood pro- 
tection, and the artificial improvement of natural drain- 
age will be reflected in the direction and rates of soil 
genesis In the future, Few results of these changes can 
as yet be seen, Some probably will not be evident for 


many centuries. "Fhe complex of living organisms reflect- 
ing soil genesis in Issaquena County has been drastically 
changed, however, as a result. of man’s activity. 


Parent material 


Alluvial sediments laid down by the Mississippi River 
are the chief parent materials of soils in the county. The 
total thickness of the alluvium in Issaquena County ranges 
from 87 to 173 feet with an average thickness of 139 feet. 

The alluvium in Issaquena County has a mixed lithol- 
ogy, originating as it does in the wide reaches of the 
upper Mississippi River Basin. Sedimentary rocks are 
most extensive in this upper basin, which extends from 
Montana to Pennsylvania, but other kinds of rocks are 
also exposed and serve as sediment sources in many places. 
Immense areas in the upper basin are mantled by recent 
glacial drift and loess. The alluvium along the jJower 
stretches of the Mississippi, including Issaquena. County, 
has come from the multitude of soils, recks, and uncon- 
solidated sediments of some 20 States. As a result the 
alluvium censists of a mixture of minerals. Further- 
more, many of the minerals are comparatively fresh and 
but slightly weathered. 

Within Issaquena County, there are wide ranges in the 
texture of the alNuvinm because of differences in deposi- 
tion, All of it has been laid down by river water, either 
quiet or in flood. As the river overflows its channel and 
the water spreads out over the flood plain, the coarser sedi- 
ments are dropped first. Sands are commonly deposited 
in bands parallel to and near the channel. Low ridges 
thus formed are known as natural levees. As the flood- 
waters continue to spread, they move more slowly, and 
finer sediments, such as silts, are deposited next, usually 
in mixture with some sands and clays. When the flood 
has passed and water is left standing in the lowest, parts 
of the flood plam, the finest sediments, or clays, may 
settle out, These so-called slack-water clays do not settle 
wntil the water becomes still. 

The simple pattern of coarse sediments near the channel, 
fine sediments in slack-water areas some distance away, 
and medium-textured sediments between the two, is not 
common at the present time along the Mississippi. Over 
the centuries the river channel has migrated back and 
forth across much of the flood plain, sometimes cutting 
out natural levees laid down earlier, sometimes depositing 
sand on top of slack-water clays. The normal pattern of 
sediment distribution from a single channel has been. 
partly or wholly truncated In many places and has had 
subsequent beds of alluvium superimposed, AI] possible 
combinations of sediments resulting from the superposi- 
tion of the simple patterns, one upon another, now exist 
on the fleod plams, but in many places there are fragments 
of former channels, with their adjacent sandy natural 
levees, very gently sloping medium-textured sediments, 
and slack-water clays, 

Differences in texture of the alluvium are accompanied 
by some differences in chernical and mineralogical com- 
position. Sandier sediments are usually higher in quartz 
than are those of intermediate or fine textures. Con- 
versely, they are lower in feldspars and ferromagnesian 
minerals. Sandier sediments are characteristically more 
siliceous and lower in bases. They are also lower in car- 
bonates for the most. part, but not always. Some of the 
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more recently depasited sandier levees are distinctly cal- 
eareous, whereas many of the slack-water sediments are 
free of carbonates and are slightly acid. 


Topography 


Tssaquena County is a small part of an immense flood 
plain that is nearly level. The topography ranges from 
the level areas of slack-water clays to gently sloping ridges 
that once bordered the river channel. Local differences 
in elevation are commonly measurable in feet. Seldom 
are there ditlerences of as much as 15 feat within | square 
mile. In some of the lowest and flattest parts of the flood 
plain, the maximum differences in elevation are less than 
5 feet In as many square miles. Slopes are generally less 
than 2 percent in gradient. Greater slopes occur on a. few 
streambanks and on the present natural levees of the Mis- 
sissippi River; these may range up to 15 percent. The 
total area of strong slopes in the county is negligible. 

The highest area in the county is in the northwestern 
part; It is approximately 110 feet above sea level. The 
lowest area 1s in the southern part and ts approximately 
80 feet above sea level. Because of the higher elevations 
near the Mississippi River, natural drainage is to Steele 
Bayou and to the Yazoo River. 

The flatness of the county contributes to the slow drain- 
age of many of the sails. Water moves into the main 
channels with difliculty, especially from the areas of slack- 
water clays. Movement of water through such soils js 
also slow, which tends to accentuate drainage problems. 
A much Jarger part of the county wouid probably have 
been wei and swampy if, in the past, the Mississippi River 
channel had not meandered across the flood plain. 


Time 


Geologically, the soils of the county are young, Even 
Low some areas receive fresh sediments at frequent inter- 
vals, It seems probable that the sediments now forming 
the land surface in Issaquena County arrived during and 
after the advances of the Wisconsin glaciers, the latest of 
which was moving into the North Central States 11,000 
years ago (2). The soils being formed on glacial drift. 
of the Mankato stage (last. of the Wisconsin glaciers) in 
those States show little horizonation other than the dewn- 
ward leaching of carbonates and the accumulation of or- 
ganic matter in the surface layer. The present: surface of 
the Mankato drift has probably been exposed for 8,000 
years. Assuming that the development of horizon dif- 
ferentiation in the alluvinm of Issaquera County would 
be as rapid as that in Mankato drift, the soils could be 
somewhat older than those of south-central Minnesota. 
Even so, the comparison indicates that the time span for 
the development of horizons in the soils of Issaquena 
County has been very short. 


Morphology and Composition 


Soik morphology in Issaquena County is expressed gen- 
erally in faint horizons. Some of the soils do have one 
distinct. or prominent horizon, but those are in the mi- 
nority. None of the soils have prominent horizons within 
the solum. Marked differences in texture between the 
solura, or C horizon, and an underlying D horizon occur 
in some profiles, for example, the Tunica and Bowdre soils 
formed from thin beds of clay over sand. Generally 
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speaking, horizon differentiation is in its early slages ov 
has scarcely started, and the horizons themselves are 
indistinct. 

The differentiation of horizons in the soils of the county 
is the result of one or more of the following processes + Ac- 
eumulation of organic matter, leaching of carbonates and 
sults more soluble than calcium carbonate, translocation of 
silicate clay minerals, and reduction and transfer of iron. 
In most soil profiles in the county, two or more of these 
processes have operated in the development of horizons. 
For example, the first two are reflected in the feeble hori- 
zons of Crevasse sandy Ioams and loamy sands, but the 
first_and Inst are chiefly responsible for the morphology 
of Sharkey clay. All four processes have operated to 
some extent in the differentiation of horizons in Dundee 
soils, 

Some organic matter has accumulated in the uppermost 
layers of most soils in Issaquena County to form an A, 
horizon. Much of that organic matter is in the form of 
humus. The quantities are very small in some soils but 
fairly large in others. Soils such as Beulah very fine 
sandy loam have faint and thin A, horizons low in or- 
giunte matter at best. Some areas of soil lack any A, 
herizon. Other soils, such as Sharkey clay, have evident, 
thiek A, horizons fairly high in organic matter. Taking 
the soils of the county as a whoic, the accumulation of 
organic matter lias been important among the processes of 
horizon differentiation. 

Leaching of carbonates and salts has occurred in all 
soils of the county, although it has been of limited im- 
portance in horizon differentiation. The effects have been 
indirect, in that the leaching permitted the subsequent 
translocation of silicate clay minerals in some soils, Car- 
bonates and salts have been carried completely out, of the 
prohle of many of the well-drained soils. Even in the 
wettest soils, some leaching is indicated by the absence of 
carbonates and by the acid reactions. Leaching of the 
very wet soils is slow because water movement through the 
profile is itself slow, Leaching has also made little prog- 
ress In removal of carbonates from soils forming on the 
most recent sediments near the channel of the Mississippi 
River. 

Translocation of silicate clay minerals has contributed 
to the development of horizons in relatively few sotls in 
the county. It has affected mainly the soils of the Dundee 
series, Darker coatings on ped faces and clay films in 
former root channels in the 13 horizon of these soils indi- 
cate some downward movement of silicate clay minerals 
from the A horizons. The actual amount of clay move- 
ment has been small, but it has contributed to horizon dit. 
ferentiation, In the Dundee soils, translocation of clay 
has been about as importantas the accumulation of organic 
matter has been in horizon differentiation. Leaching of 
carbonates and salts from the upper profile seems to be a 
necessary prelude to the movement of the silicate clays. 

The reduction and transfer of iron, & process called 
gleying, has occurred in all of the poorly drained and some- 
what poorly drained soils. It has also occurred to some 
extent in the deeper horizons of moderately well drained 
soils, such as Dundee silt loam. With the large areas of 
naturally wet soils. in Issaquena County, the reduction and 
transfer of iron has been of importance in horizon dif- 
ferentiation. 
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The gray colors of the deeper horizons in the wet soils 
indicate the reduction of iron oxides. This reduction is 
commonly accompanied by some transfer of iron, which 
may be Jocal or general in character. After it has been 
reduced, iron may be removed completely from some hori- 
zons and may even go out of the soi] profile. More com- 
monly in Issaquena County, it has moved a short distance 
and stopped either in. the horizon of its origin or in a 
nearby horizon. tron has been segregated within deeper 
horizons of many of the soils to form yellowish-red, 
strong-brown, or yellowish-brown mottles. Iron has also 
been segregated into concretions in deeper profiles of some 
soils, 

The differentiation of the A horizon from the deeper 
horizons in poorly drained soils of Issaquena County 1s 
caused in part by the reduction and transfer of iron. 
Horizon differences also result mm part from a greater ac- 
cumulation of organic matter in the surface layer. The 
effects of gleying are evident but net promment in the 
profiles of the soils in Issaquena County generally. This 
seems to reflect the youth of the land surface and of the 
soils. The time during which the sediments have been 
subject to horizon differentiation has not been long enough 
to permit the development of prominent horizons in the 
soil profiles. 


Classification of Soils by Higher Categories 


Soils are placed in narrow classes for the organization 
and application of knowledge about their behavior within 
farms and counties. They are placed in broad classes for 
study and comparisons of continents and other large areas. 
In the comprehensive system of soil classification followed 
in the United States, the soils are placed in six categories 
(8). Beginning with the most inclusive, the six cate- 
gories are the order, suborder, great soil group, family, 
series, and type. 

There are three orders in which all the soils of the coun- 
try are grouped, and thousands of types. ‘The suborder 
and family categories have never been fully developed and 
thus have been little used. Attention has been given 
largely to the classification of soils into soil types and 
series within counties or comparable areas and to the sub- 
sequent grouping of series into great soil groups and or- 
ders. Soil types are further broken down into phases, so 
as to provide finer distinctions significant to soil use and 
management, 

Classes in the highest category of the classification 
schema are the zonal, intrazonal, and azonal orders (8). 
The zonal order comprises soils with evident, genetically 
related horizons that reflect the predominant inttuences of 
climate and living organisms in their formation. ‘The in- 
trazonal order includes soils with evident, genetically re- 
lated horizons that, reflect the predommant influence of a 
local factor of topography or parent materials over the 
effects of climate and living organisms. ‘The azonal or- 
der includes soils that lack distinct, genetically related 
horizons, commonly because of youth, resistant parent ma- 
terial, or steep topography. Table 11 groups the soils of 
Tssaquenr County by higher categories. A description of 
each soil series listed will be found in the section “Deserip- 
tions of Soils.” 

The Dundee series is tentatively classified m the Gray- 
Brown Podzolic group, although there is evidence for 


placing it in the Brunizem (Prairie) group as well. 
Gray-Brown Podzolic soils have a thin, dark A, horizon 
over a light brownish-gray and often platy A, horizon, 
which is underlain by a brown to yellowish-brown, finer 
textured B horizon that grades into a lighter colored and 
usually coarser textured C horizon. 


Tapte 11.—Classification af soils of Issaguena County 
by higher cetegories 


ZONAL SOILS 


| 
Great soil group Series : Type 
Cray-Browi Dundee_.-.... Dundee silt loam: Dundee 
Podzolic. 


silty clay loam. 


INTRAZONAL SOILS 


loamy sands, 


Low-Humie Gley_| Dowling____..| Dowling clay; Dowling soils. 

Porestdale_.. | Forestdale silty clay loam. 

Grumusol______ Sharkey_____.| Sharkey clay; Sharkey silty 
elay loam; Sharkey silt toam, 
overwash; Sharkey fine 
sandy loarn, overwash. 

AzowaL Soris 

Alluvial. -._.. -] Benlah-_... Beulsh very fine saudy loam. 

Bowdre--__-- Bowdre clay. 

Cominerce..__| Coramerce silt loam; Com- 
| raerce very fine sandy loam; 
| Commerce silty clay loam. 

Mhoon_._... .; Mhoon silty clay. 

Ttobinson- i Robinsenville very fine sandy 

ville. loam, 
| Tuniea......_, Tunica clay; Tunica silty clay 
| loam, 
| | 
! 
Regosol_.. ... | Crevasse . __ Yrevasse sandy loams and 
I 
i 


Brunivem, (Prairie) soils have a thick, dark grayish- 
brown to very dark brown A, horizon that grades into a 
brownish B horizon, whtch may be mottled; the B horizon 
grades, in turn, into a lighter colored and normally coarser 
textured C horizon, Both the Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 
and the Brunizem soils normally occur under humid, cool- 
temperate climates; the former under deciduous forest, 
and the latter under tall prairie grasses (4}. 

The Dundee soils lack a distinct A, horizon, but all 
areas of the soils have been disturbed through cultivation. 
Consequently, it seems highly probable that the plow 
layer now includes former thin A, and A, horizons. The 
souls elearly lack a thick, dark A, horizon and do not ap- 
pear to have had one in the past. 

The present character of the B horizon would permit 
placing of the Dundee soils in either of the two great. 
soil groups. The apparent absence of a thick A, horizon, 
and the probability that the A, and A. horizons have been 
mixed by plowing, form a basis for placing the soils in 
the Gray-Brown Podzolic group. It should be recognized, 
however, that the soils are intergrades to the Brunizem 
soils, being almost as much like them as like the central 
members of the Gray-Brown Podzolic group. 
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Soils of the intrazonal order ure by far the must ex- 
tensive in Issaquena County. These include the Dowling, 
Foresidale, and Sharkey series. All are either poorly 
drained or somewhat. poorly drained. None seems to have 
distinct horizons, although all show the effects of gleymg 
and accumulation of organic matter. These soils either 
are members of or are closely related to hydromorphic 
groups. The absence of a thick A, horizon high in 
organic matter is used as a basis for excluding these series 
from the Humic Gley group (7). The series seam more 
appropriately classified as Low-IIumic Gley soils, with 
the exception of the Sharkey soils (7), which exhibit. 
properties of churning through shrinking, swelling, and 
cracking and are therefore tentatively classified as 
Grumusols (5}. 

Recognition of the Low-Humic Gley group was pro- 
posed initially for somewhat poorly dramed to poorly 
drained soils lacking a prominent Aj horizon but having 
strongly gleyed B ‘and C€ horizons with little textural 
differentiation. The recognition of two great soil groups 
for the Low-Humic Gley and Humic Gley (Wiesenboden) 
soils was based on thickness of the A horizon and on its 
content of organic matter. 

Humic Gley soils are high in organic matter, whereas 
Low-Humie “Gley soils are moderate to low. The 
Dowling and Forestdale soils are not high in organic 
matter, and they do show effects of pleying. They show 
less evidence of eracking and churning than the Sharkey 
soils, On the basis of present, knowled, oe, classification of 
the two series as Low-Humic Gley sous seems appropriate. 
Further studies may indicate that the Dowling sotls are 
intergrades to Grumsols because they are closely related 
to the Sharkey series, 

Azonal soils are less extensive in Issaquena County than 
intrazonal soils, despite the fact that, the whole area con- 
sists of geologically recent alluvium. Azonal soils are, 
however, much more extensive in the county than zonal 
soils. At the same time, all soils classified m the zonal 
and intrazonal orders are marginal to the azonal order 
because of their low degree of horizonation. Only the 
series that lack genetically related horizons or are in the 
intial stages of horizon differentiation are placed in the 
azonal order. Although the total area of these series is 
less than that of intrazonal soils, their number is greater. 
The azonal order meludes the Beulah, Bowdre, Commerce, 
Mhoon, Robinsonville, and Tunica series, which are all 
classed as Alluvial soils, and the Crevasse series, which is 
classed as a Regosol. 

The Alluvial soils lack distinct horizons because the 
sediments in which they are developing are so young. 
Given more time under natural conditions, most of these 
soils would eventually have had profiles similar to those 
of the Juncdee series. Whether that will now occur in 
soils under cultivation remains to be seen. The regime 
in which the soils now exist differs greatly from that of 
their original natural environment, Some of the processes 
important in horizon differentiation probably will be ac- 
centuated and others subdued. Some may progress more 
rapidly and others more slowly. The net effect of the 
change in environment on future development of the soils 
cannot be forecast as yet with any certainty and may not 
be apparent for some centuries, 

Regosols may be defined as an azonal group of soils 
consisting of deep unconsolidated rock {soft mineral 


deposits} in which few or no clearly expressed soil 
characteristics have developed (7). The Crevasse series 
fits this definition, inasmuch ss there is little difference in 
color and texture in the vertical section. 


Additional Facts About 
Issaguena County 


This section discusses the organization and population 
of the county, the cultural facilities, the means of trans- 
portation and eommunication, and some of the natural 
resources, It gives the history of agriculture in the county 
and the present status of agriculture. 


Organization and Population 


Issaquena County, originally part of Washington 
County, was organized in 1844 from territory acquired in 
1820 from the Choctaw Indians. Its name is derived 
ft ‘oun two Indian words, “Issa,” meaning deer, and 

“Qhina,” meaning river or water road (6). In 1876, 
Issaquena, W ashington, and Warren Counties contributed 
land to form adjacent Sharkey County. 

The early settlers were mostly of English and Scotch- 
Irish descent and were from the more settled parts of the 
country, Mayersvile, the county seat, was named for an 
extensive landowner im the area, David Mayers. 

The Mississippi River has been important in the devel- 
opment of the county. Most early setilements were on 
the high lands along the river, and the settlers depended 
ou river travel for contact with the outside world. The 
county has depended mainly on agriculture for its econ- 
omy, and until recently the river was used te transport 
much of the loeal praduce. 

The last. levee break within the county was in 1913, 
but the Mississippi River used to overflow its banks pert- 
odieally and flood vast areas. After the flood of 1927, 
which inundated a large part of Issaquena County, the 
Federal Government, under the Flood Control Act, took 
over Che levee sys stem. 

In the 1950 census the entire county is classified as rural 
and the total population is 4,966. Since 1940 the overall 
population has decreased. This decrease has been caused 
mainly py the mechanization of farms and the subsequent 
migration of farm workers to urban areas, 

There are no incorporated towns in Issaquena County. 
Important trading centers are Mayersville, Grace, Fitler, 
Shipland, and Vulley Park. 

The county is governed by a board of supervisors. Five 
men, one elected from each beat for a 4-year term. serve 
on this board. 


Cultural Facilities 


The cultural facilities in Issaquena County are Hmited 
because there are no large towns and the county is com- 
pletely agricultural. 

There are a number of Protestant churches in the 
county and one modern elementary school. However, 
school buses furnish transportation to elementary schools 
and high schools in adjacent Sharkey and Washington 
Counties. These schools are partly financed by Issaquena 
County, 
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The residents of Issaquena County use many of the 
facilities at Rolling Fork in Sharkey County. Both 
counties sponsor the hespital and the library at Rolling 
Fork. Recreational facilities include a swimming pool 
and a ball park. 


Transportation and Communication 


U.S. Highway No. 61 passes through the southern part 
of the county and extends northward to Memphis and 
Chicago and southward to Vicksburg and New Orleans. 
State Highway Ne. 1 runs the length of the county. It 
intersects U.S. Highway No, 82 north of Tssaquena 
vounty at Greenville, Mississippi. State Highway No. 
14 runs eastward from Mayersville and intersects US. 
Highway No. 6i at Rolling Fork in Sharkey County. 
Most of the local roads are gravel and are usable the 
year around. 

The Wimois Central Railroad crosses the southern part 
of the county, roughly parallel to U.S. Highway No. 61. 

Telephone and electric services are available throughout 
the county. 


Natural Resources 


Soil, water, and forest are the three main resources of 
Tssaquena County, but inasmuch as soil and forest re- 
sources are discussed In other sections of this report, only 
water resources are discussed here. 

pe ea County is well supplied with streanis, bayous, 
and lakes, but many of ihem are dry part of the year. 
The principal streams are Steele Bayou, Mound, Indian 
Bayou, Newsom Bayou, Deer Creek, and the Little 
Sunflower and Yazoo Rivers. The larger lakes are in the 
southwestern part of the county and are cutoffs of the 
Mississippi River, The Mississippi River forms the 
western boundary of the county, 

Wells supply water for household use and for livestock. 
The wells are of two types—shallow wells that extend 
only into the alluvium; and deep, or artesian, wells that 
extend through the alluvium into the underlying Coastal 
Plain formation. 

The alluvium in Issaquena County ranges in thickness 
from 87 feet to 173 feet, with an average thickness of 139 
feet (3). The upper part, composed of loam and clay, 
averages 25 feet in thickness (2). The lower part, com- 
posed of basal clay and gravel, averages 114 feet in thick- 
ness. This lower layer provides water not only for do- 
mestic use but also for irrigation. This water is high in 
iminerals and requires treatment to make it suitable for 
industrial use. 

Kosciusko sand is the main source of artesian water in 
Issaquena County. Artesian wells range in depth from 
780 to 1,400 feet and in diameter from 2 to 4 inches. 
They produce from 10 to 160 gallons of water per minute. 
Some wells that. once were free flowing now must. be 
pumped becanse continual use has reduced pressure. 


History and Present Status of Agriculture 


The people of Issaquena County depend mainly on 
agriculture as a means of livelihood. The early economy 
of the county was based on the plantation system, and 
cotton was the main cash crop. In 1934, the first govern- 


ment restrictions were placed on cotton acreage. Since 
then the importance of cotton has declined, and the erop- 
ping system has become more diversified, The growing of 
small grain and soybeans and the production of livestock 
have increased in impertance. 

The census figures for 1954 give the total land area of 
Issaquena County as 265,600 acres. About 42 percent of 
this acreage is in farms, and the rest is mainly in large 
wooded tracts. The total cleared area in the county in 
1954 was about 60,000 acres. Conservative estimates indi- 
cate that there is now about §5,000 acres of cleared land 
in the county. 

Between 1950 and 1954, the number of farms in the 
rounty decreased from 801 to 605, but the size of farms 
increased, The greatest reduction in number is in farms 
of less than 100 acres, and the greatest increase in size is 
in farms of 100 to 499 acres. The average size in 1954 
was 183.3 acres. In 1950 the average size was 187.2 acres. 

Table 12 shows a comparison of the number of farms in 
various groups for the years 1950 and 1954. 


Tanre 12.—Comparison of number of farms in various 
size groups far stated years 


Sige in meres 1950 1954 
| 
1 NG. of farnax Nt. of farts 

CPG AG etc Pet tal sah oi a? BNE ee he els 545 | 
BO1a 99.2 Lee 1B5 : 110 
LOOM 21D oi cle oe ese ena yt den ode A a 41; iaz3) 
3220 to 499_ aie Pe ee | 18° 22 
500 to 999. | 13 14 
1000 or more _-- ee 23 23 


Most farms in Issaquena County are general farms that 
produce cotton, soybeans, small grain, and corn, On some 
general farms fairly Jarge numbers of livestock are raised. 
Several farms are operated mainly for the production of 
livestock. The acreages of the princtpal crops and pasture 
grown in (he county in stated years are given in tuble 13. 


Taste 13.—Acreages of principal crops and pasture for 
stated years 


Crop 1949 1954 

Cotton harvested... ve, 372! 13, 646 
Soybeans harvested for beans __ _...4 3,550: 9, 640 
Corn for all purposes _.-- = --.-[ 6,108 9 3, 465 
Oats threshed or ecombined.._w. 2-200... Lt 4, 055 5, G69 
Hiay (excluding soybeans, cowpeas, peanuts, 

and sorghum hay)__._____... ae Se 4,021: 3, 813 
Pasture: i 

Cropland used only for pasture...._--. 6, 804 L8, 830 

Other pasture (not cropland and not weodland).| 6, 798 10, 559 


Much of the acreage now in pasture is suited to row 
crops and will be used for pasture and rew erops in rota- 
tion. Jfor convenience, many permanent pastures are 
near farm homesites. Some are on steep banks along 
streams and bayous, and others are on the levee along the 
Mississippi River. 

The production of livestock in Issaquena County has 
been, increasing in Importance for a number of years. 
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The greatest increase is in the number of beef cattle. 
Most beef cattle are of very good grade. Dairy cattle 
range from those of very poor quality, kept principally 
for home use, to high-producing animals in commercial 
herds. ‘The number of horses and mules has decreased 
since the mechanization of farms. Table 14 lists the kind 
and number of the principal livestock in the county for 
specified year's. 


Tasre 14—Kind and number of livestock 
Nt 


l 

Kind 1940 1950 | 1954 
Cattle and calves. .-_--_ LL. ‘4, 606 | 5,377 31, 860 
Milk eows_..2.0.2222.. 8 729 679 914 
Horses and colts____-_ 2 2 L Le. #530 2457 ! 2 322 
Mules and colts... 2-8 1], 259 | 600 : 280 
Hogs and pigs--__. _____. 5, 527 | 3, 079 


95, 777 | 
| 


a : 


1 Over 3 months old, 
2 Includes ponies. 
3 Over 4 months old. 


In 1954 there were 605 farms in the county. Of the 
farm operators, 237 were full owners, 63 were part owners, 
5 were managers, and 300 were tenants. 

Most of the farms are family-sized units, on which the 
family does most of the work with the help of occasional 
outside day labor. The larger farms are operated either 
by tenants or by day laborers, under the supervision of 
the owner or manager. Tiwo types of tenant systems are 
used. In one the tenant pays a fixed rent for use of the 
land. In the other the tenant works the Jand and pays 
the landlord a fixed part of the crop as rent. Under this 
arrangement, each agrees to supply certain items, such 
us fertilizer, equipment, or eupial. and to share the crop 
according to the contribution of each. In recent years 
the trend has been to operate the farms with day labor, 

The amount of equipment and the facilities available on 
the farms in the county vary widely. The larger farms 
are highly mechanized, and most of the other farms are 
mechanized to a considerable extent. Only a few farms 
still depend completely on horses or mules for power. 
Table 15 shows the number of farms that in 1950 and in 
1954 had the equipment and facilities specified. 


Tasre 15. 


Equipment and facilities for stated years 


| 1950 | 1954 
| 
| 
| 


Equipment or facility 


Ne. of farms No. of farms 
20 7 


Telephones___-__---. oe Saseren 2 71 
Electricity. -..-2--- wc wccoccccwune 475 446 
Running water.-- 20-8 ee Gy 191 
Tractors... Beats, wae ce 567 425 
Motortrueks___ 0... ~2 2 275 287 
Automobiles... 22-8 ee 227 310 


1 Not reported, 


Nitrogen is the fertilizer most needed for most locally 
grown crops. Phosphate, potash, and lime are used where 
high production is desired or where specialized crops are 
grown. ‘Table 16 gives the amount of fertilizer used in 
1954 on specified acreage for the crops named. 


Taste 16.—Fertilizer used for various erops in 1954 


Crop Tons of Acres 
fertilizer 
eC ee a ee 1, 253 13, 262 
OED coe sceb leche or ee ce 221 2, 109 
Hay and cropland pasture.___________ 226 3, 026 
Other pasture. --222 2 26 395 
Other crops...----- 396 4, 301 
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Tech, 


Glossary 


Aggregate (of soil). Many fine soil particles held in a single mass 
or cluster, such as a clod, crumb, block, or prism. 

Alluvium. Soil material deposited on land by streams. 

Available moisture holding capacity. The capacity (or ability} of 
soil to hold water available for plant use. Often expressed 
in inches per foot depth of soil. 

Clay. .(1) Mineral particles less than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. 
(2) As a textural class, soil material that is 40 percent or 
more clay, less than 45 pereent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Consistence, soil. The properties of soil material that. determine 
its resistance to crushing and its ability to be molded or 
changed in shape. The following terms are frequently used 
to describe consistence: 

Brittle. When dry, breaks with a clean fracture or shatters 

to cleanly broken hard fragments if struck a sharp blow. 

Compact. Dense and firm, but not cemented, 

Firm, When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

riable. When moist, crushes easily under gentle to moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and coheres when 
pressed together. 

Impervious. Very resistant to penetration by water and, nor- 
mally, to penetration by air and plant roots. 
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Piastic, When wet, soil material forms a wire or spindle when 
rolled in hands; mederate pressure required fo change shape 
of Lhe sail mass; easily molded and puttylike: not friable. 

Sticky. After pressure, adheres to both thumb and forefinger 
and tends to stretch somewhat rather than pull free from 
either finger; adhesive rather than cohesive when wel but 
normally very cohesive when dry; decided Cendeney to stick 
to other materials and objects when wet. 

Stiff. Resists deformation or rupture; firm, tenacicus, and 
tending to imperviousness. Term normally is applied to 
consistence Of soil when in place and moderately wet. 

Tight. Compact, impervious, tenacious, and normally plastic. 

Cropland. Land regularly used for crops, except forest crops. In- 
chiuted are rotation pasture, cultivated summer fallow, and 
other land ordinarily used for erops but temporarily idle, 

Erosion, soil. The wearing away or removal of soil material by 
water or wind. 

Fertility, soil. The quality of a soil that enables it to provide 
compounds, in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for 
the growth of specified plants, when other growth factors 
such as light, moisture, temperature, and the physical can- 
tition of the soil are favorable. 

First bottom. Recent natural levees or the normal fiood plain of 
a stream, subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Forest. Land that bears a stand of trees of any age or size, in- 
cluding seedlings, provided these trees are of kinds that attain 
# minimum average height of 6 fert at maturity; or land 
from which such a stand has been remeved, but which has 
been pnt to no other use: ferests on farms are commonly 
called woodland or farm forests. 

Genesis, soil. Mode of origin of the soil. Soil genesis refers paur- 
ticularly to the processes causing the development of the 
solnm from nneonsolidated parent material. 

Great soil group. A broad group of soils that haye common iti- 
ternal soil characteristics. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the soil 
surface, with distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
proecsses, 

A horizon. The master horizon consisting of (1) ane or more 
mineral horizons of maximum organie accummnlation; ar (2) 
surface or subsurface horizons that are lighter in color 
than the underlying horizon and that have lost clay minerals, 
iron, and aluminum with resultant concentration of the 
more resistant minerals; or (3) herigons belonging to both 
of these categories. 

B horizon. The master horizon of altered material charac- 
terigal bY (1) an accumulation of clay, iron, or alumiunum, 
with accessory organic waterial: or (2) blocky or prismatic 
structure together with other characteristics, such as 
stronger colors, unlike those of the A horizons or the under- 
lying horizons of neurly unchanged material: or (8) charac- 
teristics of both of these cutegorics. Commonly, the lower 
limit of the B horizon corresponds ta the lower limit of 
the solum. 

@ horizon. A layer of unconsolidated material, relatively little 
affected br the influence of organisms and, in chemical, 
physical, and mineral composition, presumed to be similar 
to the material from which at least part of the averlying 
solum has developed. 

OU horizen. Any stratum underlying the C, or the B if no C 
is present, which is unlike the C, or unlike the material 
from which the solum has been formed. 

Internal drainage. The movement of water through the sail profile. 
The rate of movement is affected by the texture of the surface 
soil and subsoil, and by the height of the ground water table, 
either permanent or perched. Relative terms for expressing 
internal drainage fallow: Wene, very sinin, stow, siedium, 
rapid, aud very rapid, 

Leaching, soil, The removal of materials in solution by the passage 
of water through the sail. 

Leam. Soil having approximately equal amounts of sand, silt, and 
elay. 

Low bottem. Broad siack-water areas where the clay sediments 
of backwater have settled from suspension, 

Morpholegy, soil. The physical eanstitution of the soil, including 
the texture, structure, cousistence, color, and other physical 
and chemical properties of the various soil horizons that make 
up the soil profile. 


Mottling, soil. Contrasting color patches that vary in number and 
size. Descriptive terms are as follows: 

Abundance, Few, common, and many. 

Contrast. Taint, distinct, and prominent. 

Size. Fine, medium, and coarse. 
The size meusurements ure ws follows: Fine, commonly 
less than 6 millimeters (about 0.2 inch} in @iameter along the 
freatest dimension; medium, commnionly ranging hetween 5 
and 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) along the greatest 
dimension; and coarse, commonly more than 15 millimeters 
(about 0.6 inch) along the greatest dimension. 

Natural drainage. Refers to those conditions that existed during 
the development of the soil, as opposed to aitered drainage, 
which is commonly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation 
but may be eqused by such factors as sudden deepening of 
channels or filling or blocking of drainage outtets. The fol- 
lowing terms are used to deseribe natural drainage: Fe. 
cessively drained, somochatl excessively drained, weil drained, 
moderately well drained, imperfectly or somewhet poorly 
drained, poorly drained, and very poorly dreined. 

Normal soil. A soil having a profile in near equilibrium with its 
environment; developed under good, but not excessive, drain- 
age from parent material of mixed mineral, physical, and 
chemical composition; and expressing in its characteristics 
the full effects of the forces of climate and Hving matter. 

Nutrients, plant. ‘The elements taken in by the plant, essential to 
its growth, and used by it in the elaboration of its. food and 
tissue. Nutrients obtained from the soil include nitrogen, 
phosphorus, calcium, potessiuin, magnesium, sulfur, iron, 
manganese, copper, boron, Zinc, and perhaps others; nutrients 
obtained mainly from air and water are carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

Gld natural levee. The higher areas of old alluvium adjacent to 
streams where cogrse-textured and medjum-textured sediments 
have settled from stispension in water, 

Parent material. The uneonsolidated mass from which the sail 
profile develaps. 

Permeability, soil. That quatity of the soil that enatles it to 
trausmit water or air. 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of the soil type covering variations that 
are chiefly in such external characteristics as relief, stoniness, 
or accelerated erosion. 

Plowsole. A deuse compacted layer underneath the plow layer. It 
restricts the movement of water and air and the depth of 
the root zone. It limits the fertility and the supply of avail- 
able moisture. 

Profile, soil. .A vertical section of the soil through all its herizons 
and extending into the parent material. (Also see Horizon, 
soil.) 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil @x- 
pressed in words or in pil values, as follows: 


pir pH 
Extremely acid... below 4.4 Mildly alkaline___. 7.4 to 7.8 
Yery strongly acid. 4.5 to 5.0 Moderately 
Strongly acid______ 5.1 to 6. alkaline —~_--____ 7.8 to 9.0 
Medium acid__.__. 5.6 to 6.0 Strongly alkaline. &4 to 8.0 
Slightly acid______ 6.1 to 6.5 Very strongly 
Neutral -.-_--__._ 6.6 to 1.3 alkaline __. 9.1 and higher 


Recent natural levee, The first bottaum or normal flood plain of a 
stream, subject to frequent or oceasional flooding. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of the land surface, con- 
sidered collectively. 

Sand. -(1} Individual rock or mineral fragments that range in 
diameter from 0.05 millimeter (0.002 inch) to 2.1) millimeters 
(9.079 inch}. Ustally sand grains consist chiefly of quartz, 
but they may be of any mineral composition. (2) As a textural 
class, soil that is 85 percent or more sand and not more than 
10 percent clay. 

Series, soil, A group of scils that, except for texture of the surface 

layer, haye genetic horizuns similar as to differentiating 

characteristics and arrangement in the soil profile, and deyet- 
oped from a particular type of parent material, A series 
may include two or more svil types that differ from one 
another in the texture of the surface soil. 

(1} Individual mineral particles that range in diameter from 

0.002 millimeter to 0.05 millimeter. (2} As a teXtural class, 

soil that fs 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 pereent 


Silt. 
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clay, (3) Sediments deposited from water in which the in- 
dividual grains are approximately the size of silt, although 
the term is sometimes applied loosely to sediments containing 
considerable sand and clay. 

Slack-water soil, A soil formed on sediments that settled from 
still stream water. 

Slope classes. As used in this report. slope classes are ag follows: 


Gradient 

Tee OMG, stent eter Sad est Cen ee fa a, _.-- Oto % percent. 
Nearly level_.---. a tie pee res ne A A 4% to 2 percent. 
Gently slopiie: < vec 2. tes Sot ek ee ee 2 to > percent. 
Soil. The natural medium for the growth of land plants. <A soil 


is a watural three-dimensional body on the surface of the 
earth, unlike the adjoining bodies. 

Stratified. Composed of, or arranged in, strata, or layers, such as 
stratiied alluvium. The term is confined to geological 
materials. Layers in soils that result from the processes 
of sail formation are called horizons; those inherited from 
the parent material are called strata, 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of the individual grains into 
aggregates that make up the soil mass; the term may refer to 
the natural arrangement of the grains when the soil is in 
place and undisturbed or when the soil is at any degree of 
disturbance. 


Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon of a soil with a distinct profile; 
commonty, that part of the profile below plow depth. 

Substratum. Any layer lying beneath the golum, or true soil. 
{Also see Horizon, soil; and Parent material. } 

Surface runoff. Water removed by flow over the surface ef the 
svil, The amount and rapidity of runoff are affected by 
texture, structure, and porosity of che surface soil: the plant 
cover; the prevailing climate; and the slope. hese are the 
terms used to describe relative degrees of runoff: Very rapid, 
rapid, medium, slow, cery slaw, and ponded. 

Surface soil. Technically, the A borizon; commonly, the upper 
part of the profile usually stirred by plowing. 

Terrace (geological). An old alhivial plain, usually flat or un- 
dulating, that borders a stream: frequently called second bot- 
tom, as contrasted with flood plain; seldom subject ta overflow. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of the varions size groups 
of individual soil grains in a mass of soil; specifically, the 
proportions of sand, silt, and clay. A ecoarse-textured soil 
is one high in content of sand: a fine-textured one contains a 
large proportion of clay. 

Type, soil. A subdivision of the sotl series based on texture of the 
surface soil. 

Workability. The ease with which tillage, harvesting, and other 
furming operations can be aecomplished. 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


Map Capability 

symbol Mapping unit Page une Page 
Af ATCA NAT Sa Wht oes eee een ack tat eae ae eisai le 24 None 
Ba Beulah very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__----_--. _.._-_-- 24 I]s-i 6 
Bk Bowdre clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-__.-.. == 56-8. 25 TIs-2 7 
Em Bowdre clay, 2 to 5 pereent slopes...--___. 2-2 ee. tg Dittman eno 25 IIIs-2 9 
Bp Borrow Pits__.-_-.-.2 ee eee theta cal na te Acs te Pal ae Oe ge Wh ene be 24 None 
Cb Commerce silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-_.-.._________..___________..- 25 I-l 4 
Cd Comineree silt loam, moderately shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. __§_______. 26 L-1 4 
Ch Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 2 pereent slopes-_----....---= et 26 ©6IIs—6 8 
Ck Commeree silty elav loam, 2 to 5 pereent slopes.._..--__--___.....______ 26 IIe-4 6 
cm Commeree silty clay loam, moderately shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ______ 27° = IIs-6 8 
Cn Commerce very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slapes__--_--.. 0. 26 6 «I-1 4 
Cr Commeree very fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes__-__. ____________- 26 IIe] 5 
Cy Crevasse sandy loams and loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes.--- = 27) [¥s-1 19 
Da MOO ON he aS ha est See ae as Sle Cee ae oe on Ada caeeh eae a ea 27) IVw-1 ) 
Db Dowliig Gots 20) 508 Pe hse, yo oe a gens, See owaea tee Seen 7 IiIw-13 8 
Dt Dundee silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. _-- =. iosousres ites ete 28 I-1 4 
Dk Dundee silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. =e eee 28 IIs—-G 8 
Fe Forestdale silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes... .---- 8 28 = IIs—-4 7 
Le ie vee Bering a: Ses 2 tees hn Se ak Mle ene earl te ame ee has ein 4 29 None 
Mh Mhoon silty clay, 0 to 2 pervent slopes__.-..-2 = eee a 29 JIIs—4 9 
Ro Robinsonyille very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_....___________.. 30 [-2 5 
R's Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 2 ta 5 percent slopes_________ = 30 ©=Ele-2 5 
Sa Sharkey clay, 0 to 14 percent slopes.._-.------0 ee 3100 TTiw-11 8 
Sb Sharkey clay, 44 to 2 percent slopes....-...-.-.._-_-______. .__.. 2 ee 30> TITs-4 q 
Sc Sharkey clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes_..__.___..___________.____________.. 31 TTIs-4 3) 
Se Sharkey silt loam, overwash, 0 to 2 percent slopes______________________- 31 Usd 7 
Sf Sharkey fine sundy loam, overwash, 0 to 2 percent slopes._._.___________- 31 TIs~5 ‘a 
Sk Sharkey silty clay loam, 0 to 2 pereent slopes______.__ _.________.__.. é 31 IIs-4 7 
Sr Sharkey and Dowling clays....22--2 2-2 aera - 32 TIIw-11 $ 
Ta Tunica clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes._----. 32 IIs—2 7 
Tb Tunica clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes.......... 2... ..-_-____.__. ee 33 Ilis-2 i) 
Te Tunica sitty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopegs_____----- aos 33 Tis—6 g 


NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA 


WORKS AND STRUCTURES 


Highways and roads 


Nationa! or state 


Dual — County eae Soil boundary Ds 
Good motor ———————_— Townsrio, U.S. es ance symbol! 
e* 
Poor motor ecsresesssssescs= Section line, corner + Gravel = & 
39 
Trail alee eat ecreniee Reservation oo) =e Stones o 
¥ . 
Land grant cs 5 es ee Rock outcrops ¥ 
Highway markers SOIL LEGEND 
6.38 
Nationa! Interstate © Chert fragments S 
uss. O Clay spot ™ SYMBOL NAME 
State O Sand spot , At Alluvial lane 
Rarltroeds Guabo ‘ee Scebby, anor e Ba Beulah very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
- Bk Bowdre clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
= Brn Boware clay, 2? to 5 percent slopes 
Single track ORAUNAEE Made land Bp Borrow Pits 
Multiple track sa Ae aOR Severely eroded spot = Cb Commerce silt loam, 9 to 2 percent slopes 
Sireavis Cd Commerce silt loam, moderately shaliow, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
' Ch Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
—. 
: peer Blowout, wind erosion Yy y sey ‘ 
Abandoned ~+_sS— oo La Ck Commerce silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Perennial =e 
_— cm Commerce silty clay loam, moderalely shaliow, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
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